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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he class of 1902 is the “centennial class” at 

the United States Military Academy ; hence 
our cover-page illustration and the article which 
will be found on an inside page of this issue. 
The class numbered one hundred and seven 
members four years ago, but the rigorous 
standards that are maintained at West Point 
wrought havoe, as usual, with idle or neglectful 
youth, leaving only fifty-four men to graduate. 
Four of the survivors hail from this section, these | 
being Frederick F. Black of Maine, Nelson A. 
Goodspeed of Vermont, Charles H. Jennings of | 
Conneeticut and John E. Munroe of Massachu- | 
setts. The excellent class standing of the New 
England contingent is established by the fact 
that three of the four were corps lieutenants. 





A woman in Randolph, Maine, recently broke 
a lamp-chimney that had done constant and 
brilliant service for twenty-two years. She had 
it when she went to housekeeping, and “care 
and a good constitution’’ account, she says, for 
its longevity. There is no record of the age that 
Aladdin’s lamp attained, but undoubtedly, had 
that lamp had a chimney, it would have been 
broken before Aladdin could have managed to 
utter his first wish. Mere men are fatal to 
these brittle things. To preserve lamp-chimneys 
demands a heaven-born housekeeper, like her of 
Randolph. ... 
he citizens of Warren, Maine, appear to have 
established a “community of interest,” as 
regards the alewife catch. In May, when the 
alewives ascend the fishway at the Lower Falls, 
men employed by the town are at hand to dip 
them out. Every head of a family is entitled to 
three hundred fish at the nominal price of twenty 
cents a hundred, says the Portland Argus, and 
the remainder of the catch is sold. Last year the 
town treasury netted five hundred and forty- 
three dollars by this means. How much wiser 
is that system than the neglectfulness that would 
permit such a resource to be monopolized or to 
go to waste! Ne 
Oo" May 16th a well-known citizen of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, began his twenty-second 
annual encampment on his own lawn. He is 
seventy-seven years of age. In 1880 he spent 
several weeks under canvas at Onota Lake, and 
his health so greatly improved that every 
succeeding year he has pitched a tent early in 
May, and slept in it until October ist. This year 
he had a rheumatic leg, but he went into camp 
in the confident expectation that the rheumatism 
would disappear in a very few days. Pure air 
is a pretty good medicine. Soap and water is 
another powerful tonic. If we had to buy these 
specifics at a drug-store, perhaps they would be 
more highly esteemed. __ 


he town of Oxford, Massachusetts, got into 

the press despatches one day in the middle 
of May, a twenty-year-old cat having just died 
there. Presumptuous Oxford asserted that this 
was “the oldest cat that ever lived.” But now 
arises the Portsmouth Journal to champion a 
New Hampshire cat that lived some months over 
twenty-eight years. The Journal has the 
documents, too. It tells when the cat was born 
and when she went hence, who owned her and 
what street she resided on, and backs the narrative 
with the affirmations of the neighbors. There 
are other States yet to be heard from, and they 
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may be able to exhibit cats of greater age. But 
no one can dispute the intelligence of the cats | 
that found Oxford and Portsmouth good places 
in which to live. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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persons ; the open cars will accommodate sixty 
passengers. The running time between the 
termini will be two hours, but it is promised 
that the cars shall be capable of making forty 
miles an hour. Any road .between Boston and 
Worcester must needs pass through some of the 
most beautiful places in the State, so next 
summer’s trolley - parties will have a choice of 
many new delights ; and the intimation that this 
road may be the first link in a through fast 
line to New York opens a vista of bewildering 
possibilities. Granting pleasant weather, a 
journey in an open car from Worcester to New 
York and back should give one an enlivening 
vacation. 


he New Hampshire Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution is sending out blanks 
designed to “locate’’ the place of interment of 
every Revolutionary soldier or sailor buried in 
that State, and giving space for all the informa- 
tion about him that can now be gathered, from 
the date of his birth to the inscription on his 
| tombstone. After these blanks have been filled 
they will be indexed, bound and placed in the 
State library, where they will be available to all 
students of local history and genealogy. The 
movement is mentioned here because it originated 
in New Hampshire, with Pres. A. S. Batchellor, 
and because so commendable a plan deserves to 
be taken up by “Sons”—or Daughters—in other 
States. Capt. Otis G. Hammond of the State 
library at Concord has the matter in charge, and 
would doubtless be willing to answer questions. 


hav daily newspapers of this region had space 
and to spare in early May issues for “good 
stories,’’ news articles of a semisensational nature, 
but they devoted casual paragraphs only to the 
severe frost of Friday night, May 9th—although, 
judged by a common-sense standard, that was 
about as important as any currentevent. Frosts 
and snow-storms have come in May before, but 
this time the ground froze, and that had not 
happened before within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. Reports from many places in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island agree upon the severity of the visitation, 
and express grave fears of the effect upon the 
fruit crop. About once in ten years an abundant 
crop all over the country makes our apples, 
pears, peaches and small fruits unsalable, but 
the other nine years they command good prices, 
and so far as net profit goes, the fruit crop is 
one of the most desirabie that comes from New 
England soil. 
® © 


BASEBALL IN PORTO RICO. 


Hatey American athletics have one more good 

result recorded to their credit. The Porto 
Ricans have begun to play baseball, which 
occupies all their idle hours. Formerly they had 
no outdoor sports, and their only amusements 
were various sorts of gambling games. Now 
there is much less gambling, says the Boston 
oe 


y of baseball cuens Oe the natives 

Min heme aes t about 7 hye match games 
which have been ss by the various military 
Saal ee pan tak cor teak to Sar & 
e game, play i 

“ and to master tea slang of the Some 
of them cannot say more than half a 
in English, but this half-dozen consists of 
Mane Y “foul,” “slide,” “error,’”’ and other 


terms. 

Rivalry between the teams of different localities 
sentatives twat athe wharves the arrival of 
sentatives await at the wharves the arri 

merican steamers, and scramble wildl 
ond to see if there are any ball-players 
and if so to enlist the newcomer in 
their team. 
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A GENTLE HINT FROM FATHER. 
We the new girl baby arrived in the 
Hopkins family there was naturally more 
or less discussion as to what her name should be. 
The happy father listened to the suggestions of 


| all the ladies who were kin of the newcomer, and 


for a long time said nothing. But, as the story 


| is told in the Baltimore American, it is evident 


that he was thinking. 
“We will call her Geraldina,” said the fond 


hen the public works department of the | mother. 


city of Melrose, Massachusetts, recently 
planned a “strenuous effort” to keep the streets | 
free from rubbish, the mayor wrote to all the 
public-school teachers, inviting the cooperation | 
of their pupils. 
convenient points, and the young people were 


Rubbish-boxes were placed at 


“Why not call her Esmeralda ?”’ asked one of 
the grandmothers. “I saw that name in a story 
once, and always wanted it given to one of my 
grandchildren.’’ 

“T don’t like that,” murmured the second 
grandmother. “ Let’s call her Fanchon.” 

“But,” interposed a of the aunts, “don’t 


asked to put paper scraps and the like into the | you think Eltessa is a 


boxes, and incidentally to pick up such trash 
that might come in their way. The plan works 
well. Indeed, Colonel Waring has proved in 
New York City that the children can always be 
enlisted in any such good work, provided they 
are tactfully approached. But it needs to be 
borne in mind that the children are not respon- 
sible for the. mischief they so cheerfully help 
to undo. The rubbish-throwers are almost 
invariably people who are old enough to know 
better. Ses 

he first through, fast, long-distance trolley 

line to bring its cars to Boston’’—quoting 
the ungraceful but comprehensive sentence of a 
local newspaper— will in a very few months 
connect the metropolis and the city of Worcester. 
Its big vestibuled box cars, with seats arranged 





crosswise as in steam-cars, will carry thirty-six 





This was too much or r the proud 


“Excuse me,” he venturec quietly, “but you 
seem to forget that we are t ar to name a 
human being, not a new kine collar or a 


five-cent cigar.’’ 
@ & 


LIVE COMPETITION. 


he railroad-station at Savannah is surrounded 

in all directions, said a traveller to a New 

York Tribune reporter, with saloons and cheap 

restaurants. Over one of these saloons in great 
illuminated letters was the sign : 


“Open all night.’ 

Next to it was a restaurant bearing in equal 
prominence the placard : 

“We never oun. a 

Third in order was a Chinese laundry in a 
little tumble-down hovel, and on the front of this 
building was the sign, in great, scrawling letters : 

“Me wakee, too.” 
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RIDGE’S FOOD 


was saving babies’ lives when you were 
a baby. It is still doing it. The Massa- 
chusetts Medical Journal says: *‘The future 
has yet to produce a better food than 
Ridge’s.” Sold everywhere. Send for book- 
let, testimonials and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Paimer, Mass. 
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Accident-Proof Crib 





THE FOSTER IDEAL CRIB protects the 


child from accident when alone. It does the work 
of a maid by day and serves as an annex to the 
mother’s bed at night. The sides may be raised 
or lowered at will. The spindles are but 4 inches 
apart. The head and foot 44 inches high and the 
sides 22 inches above the high-grade woven wire 
spring. These dimensions are absolute proof 
against accidents and you will find them only in 
this Crib. They are finished in white or colors. 
Ask your dealer for Foster’s Ideal Crib. 


If he hasn’t it, write to us. Send for our free 
booklet, ‘‘ Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.”’ 
FOSTER BROS. MFC. CO., 

10 Broad Street, - - <- Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Foster Ideal Springs, the 
“Ideal Line” of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, Etc. 














|_Feoo CAUSES DISTRESS. 


operly digested food alone makes blood, 
by strength, and gives vitality to the body. 
This is done in its natural passage through the 
digestive system, providing these organs are 
healthy and nature is allowed her own time to 
do the work. 


MI-O-NA 


tablets, purely ve; gtable, heal and eure the 

digestive organs. put the entire Conetvs 

stem in cach 2 a henit y condition at it will 
Soest nd assimilate anythi t fi bane 

Lae By taking one small tablet before each 

most confirmed dyspeptics can enjoy 

their food without fear of distress. 


At all druceiets SOc. a Box. _ 


FREE. Send for 7 “4 ga 
and interesting booklet, so" 
to Get Well and Stay Well. % 
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It prevents Chafing and all 
Skin Irritation caused by ex- 
cessive perspiration and heat, 
dispels offensive odors, and 
makes the skin soft, smooth 
and sweet. 


For all toilet and nursery 
uses Comfort Powder is un- 
equaled—its superior medica- 
tion makes it so. 
safest and surest cure extant 
for all skin affections, and 
where it is best known it is 
the only powder used. 


FOR SALE AT DRUG AND TOILET STORES. 

If yours does not keep it and will not get it for 
you, take no other ; there is none ‘‘just as good.”’ 
Send 25 cents to the COMFORT POWDER CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., and receive a box post- 
paid direct from the laboratory. 


Sample and Book sent Free. 


rr Toilet « 


It is the 




















Not wax or varnish, 
new preparation. 

grease do not affect it. 

aration made expressly for :: 


or interior finish. 





but an entirely 
"Hot water and 
The ents prep- 


Kitchen Floors 


It is equally good for any wooden floor 
Best article on the 
market for Linoleum and Oilcloth. Ap- 
ply it yourself with cloth or brush. — 
and Hardware Stores sell it. :: :: 


— 10 cts. by Mail. 


I. WILEY & COMPANY, 
84-92 od he Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet free on request. 
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SEGMENT of the rising sun was still 
behind the ridge when Thomas Polly, 
with a basket of crisp, frost - rimmed 

galax leaves, leaped along the trail that led 
down to her cabin home. 

Her feet were not cold, for they were clad 
in warm, home-knit stockings, but she had 
gathered her leaves in snowy gullies, and in 
her eagerness to select the prettiest and longest- 
stemmed, she had thrown her mittens into her 
basket, which she now kept shifting from hand 
to hand as she tried to warm the alternately 
unencumbered members by pressing them close 
under her arms. 

The door of her home stood wide open, but 
a great fire blazed in the chimney-place, and at 
a rude, uncovered table her father and mother 
were eating their breakfast. She dropped the 
basket on the door-step and ran and spread 
her hands before the flame. But the sudden 
exposure to heat made them ache terribly, and 
covering her eyes with her arm, she uttered a 
queer, whining cry. 

Instantly came the clatter of suddenly dropped 
knives and forks. Her father went to her, a 
man without comeliness of face or form, un- 
shaven, unshorn, unwashed,—if the testimony 
of a leathery skin be credited, — but he lifted 
her tenderly to his knee, cuddled her head 
against his breast, and chafed her hands. 

“*T wa’n’t fitten for Thomas Polly to go up 
thar this mornin’,” he said. ‘“She’s plumb beat 
out with the cold.” 

“T lowed it wa’n’t,”’ droned his wife, holding 
a cup of coffee to the child’s plaintive lips, 
“but she’d have took on powerful if I’d have 
hindered her.” 

The man renewed his petting, smoothing the 
little girl’s hair, patting her cheek and calling 
her “daddy’s namesake,” “mammy’s name- 
sake,”’ “daddy’s pretty gal,” and every endear- 
ing name that he could remember or invent. 
At last Thomas Polly drew her limbered hands 
out of his clasp, experimented with them, 
opening and shutting them faster and faster, 
and finally holding one of them close before his 
eyes and dancing its fingers ecstatically. 

Then she slipped from his knee, drew the 
chairs up to the table again, and the breakfast 
proceeded. It was the mountaineer’s repast— 
bacon, corn-cake, coffee and contentment. 

All this time the child had not spoken a 
word. When her mother, pointing to the 
galax, said, “She’s plumb bent on gettin’ money 
enough to buy herself a new, red store frock,” 
the daughter eagerly watched her lips, and then 
brought a little hoard of dimes and half-dimes 
and pennies, and in pantomime insisted that 
her father count them. This he did while she 








Caney saw this she set her mouth firmly | 
and pulled her sunbonnet far forward. 
Then the discouraged little sympathizer 
dropped abreast of her and she went on. 
“She ain’t in good order to sell, she 
ain’t, but without she can eat she’s ’bliged 
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**NOW LET’S PART AS FRIENDS, LITTLE SPELLING-BEE.”’ 


the impassioned eloquence of five flying fingers. | 
All this time her father had been warming 


| her mittens, and he himself drew them on her 


capered about him, whirling upon her toes, | hands, tucking the wrists well up under her 
twinkling her fingers, and finally clasping her sleeves. 


hands upon his knee and gazing rapturously | 


up into his eyes. 


Then, with her basket on her arm, she 
started off, but turned at the door with a 


For poor little Thomas Polly was deaf and laughing, flirting courtesy, an exaggeration of 
dumb. She could have written what she had | something she had learned at school, and an 
to say,—for she had been a pupil at a deaf | uplifted hand that spoke under difficulties. 


and dumb asylum, and she always kept a pad | 


and pencil for that purpose,—or she could have 
spelled it in the manual alphabet ; but neither 
her father nor her mother could spell or read or 
write. 

Bringing her basket inside, Thomas Polly 
dumped the leaves upon the floor and began to 
bunch them. Twelve years of continual effort 
to make her sentiments intelligible had dispos- 
sessed her of whatever dulness or undemon- 
strativeness she may have inherited from her 
parents; and she seemed a waif that had 
blundered into their home rather than their 
true and dear and only child. 

She was a very talkative little girl, and would 
practise her dactylology upon anything, human, 
beast or inanimate, with which she came into 
contact ; the fact that most of them were none 
the wiser for what she had to say never seemed 
to detract in the least from her joy in her 
accomplishment. 

When the leaves were all bunched and 
arranged in the bow basket, and she had tucked 
among her wares her pad and pencil and had 
set upright among them a little placard bearing 
the inscription, “A Knickle a Bunch,” she 
stood off and addressed them very earnestly. 
Then she jumped into a chair and rearranged 
a row of corn-cob dolls that stood on the mantel- 


piece, enjoining them to good behavior with | 





But out of what it said Thomas Polly got just 
as much pleasure and her parents just as much 
information as if it had not been muffled. 

She had gone half a mile when she saw ‘Ol’ 
Mis’ Caney,” their nearest neighbor, come out 
of her roasting-ear patch, leading her cow by a 
rope tied about the horns. In the field last 
summer’s stalks were still standing, but they 
were bare ; not a shuck was left to rustle in the | 
breeze, nor a leaf, nor even the sheathing stub | 
of a leaf. 

The child hurried along and plucked the | 
woman by the border of her rusty cape. But 
the eyes that met hers were full of trouble. 

Thomas Polly pulled off her mittens and 
interrogated eagerly the cow, the corn-stalks 
and the woman. One could spell no better 
than another, but the woman was the most 
responsive. She improved the opportunity to 
unburden her mind to a human being sure to 
keep her secret if she talked to the ear instead 
of to the eye. 

“Thomas Polly,” she began, “there ain’t no | 
more meal for her or me, ary one. I turned 
her loose in the patch and she’s done devoured | 
every last shuck, an’ now I’m ’bliged to sell 
her!’ 


to get sparer an’ sparer. An’ I’m gettin’ sparer 
an’ sparer, too, Thomas Polly,’’ she gesticulated 
excitedly, and again her small companion | 
stepped ahead to watch her face. The old | 
woman held together the ruffles of her sun- 
bonnet, leaving herself only a peep-hole, and 
earnestly proceeded : 

“TI ain’t tellin’ ary soul but you, Thomas | 
Polly. I’ve got to starve or sell my cow, ary 
one! It’s come to that, Thomas Polly! I’ve | 
got to—starve—to—death !” 

In her excitement she released the ruffles and | 
so far forgot herself as to turn toward the child, | 
who eagerly watched her face. 

“There’s a right smart little bit o’ Jersey in | 
Muley. I raised her myself, and it grinds me 
powerful to part with her, but she’s ’bliged 
to go,—if I don’t get more’n seven dollars for 
her,—she’s *bliged to go. Seven dollars’ll | 
keep me right comfortable till spring comes, | 
seven dollars will.” 

And so she went on, now holding her ruffles | 
with her free hand, and now forgetting herself 
and gesticulating with it; and Thomas Polly, 
subdued in spirit, plodded on beside her. 

Although it was ten by the court-house clock 
when they entered Asheville, and the streets | 
were thawed into a paste of mud, the wind | 
was still cold and raw. 

They led the animal round to the sunny side 
of the market-house, tied her to a telegraph- 
pole, and awaited a customer. Mrs. Caney | 
was shy of strangers, but in desperation she | 
had made up her mind to be “right spunky.” | 

“‘She’s for sale,’ she said to a man who was 
hurrying past. | 

Giving only a glance at her and her mer- 
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but she felt encouraged by the blandness of his 
tone. 

Two men, evidently father and son, and as 
evidently strangers and seekers of the pictur- 
esque, stopped and quizzically regarded the 
trio. In appearance they were Westerners, 
hearty, stalwart and enterprising, used to the 
best of everything and plenty of it. 

“She’s good stock,” said Mrs. Caney. 
her right cheap.” 

The son laid a hand upon the cow’s shoulder 
and said, suavely : 

“She’s a magnificent creature, but we’re not 
in the button business, madam, otherwise we 
wouldn’t let this opportunity slip!” 

His feint of enthusiastic admiration so 
encouraged the old woman that she resolved 
to raise the price of the cow, but Thomas Polly 
was shrewder, and her eyes gathered a better 
understanding of the strangers’ sentiments 
than had her companion’s ears. They spoke 
for her, too; those big, brown, astonished eyes 
spoke a volume of pitiful reproach. 

“My son,” said the older man, facetiously, 
but touched withal, for in his heart there was 
a big place for little girls, “I’m afraid you’ve 
jeopardized our good reputation in this town.” 

“Yes, dad, but see me reestablish it!’ and 
he shot away into a store. 

When he returned, followed by a darky 
carrying a steaming mash for the cow, he found 
his father bending over the basket of galax. 

“Why, Howard, this little creature’s deaf 
and dumb !’’ 

“That so, dad? Her eyes can speak, though.” 

“By George, her fingers don’t ask any odds 
of her eyes! They’ve been spelling away here 
like—like—only I’m too stupid to read them. 
Why,” he patted her shoulder in the kindliest, 
heartiest fashion, “she’s a whole spelling-bee 
all by herself! My boy,” feeling in his pocket 
and finding nothing but a roll of bills, “‘you led 
this dance, now you pay the piper.” 

He pinned a bunch of galax to his lapel, and 
Howard tossed a couple of quarters into the 
basket. 

“Now let’s part as friends, Little Spelling- 
Bee.”” She put one tiny hand into the big one 
and spelled away ecstatically with the other. 

The men went on their way, the old woman 
gave her attention to the cow, whose value had 
kept on increasing in her estimation, and 
Thomas Polly went upon the street to market 
her wares. 

“A Knickle a Bunch.” The placard caught 
the eyes of a group of young girls, who gath- 
ered quizzingly about her. But the oratory of 
that voluble little hand soon moderated their 
glee, and coins and galax began to change 
hands rapidly. 

Meanwhile a crowd gathered and comment 
flew : 

“A gay little mountaineer !”’ 

“Look at those eyes !”” 

“Hush; she’s a mute!” 

“Less reason for repressing one’s sentiments, 
then; can’t hurt her feelings.” 

Nevertheless, the hush became general, 
although the demand for galax increased. 
Abashed, Thomas Polly shrank intoa doorway, 
although all the while attending so strictly to 
business that her little blue yarn cash-bag grew 
heavy. Soon, her basket empty, her fingers 
twinkled “Thank you !”’ and “Good-by !”’ to the 
dispersing crowd. 

Then there stood alone on the sidewalk, like 
a dainty shell left by a receding wave, a two- 
year-old girl, a little daughter of luxury, clad 
in white, downy coat and white paraphernalia 
of feathers, laces and ribbons, the only color 
about her being her tinted baby face, a vapor 
of flaxen hair, and two little red knees left bare 
by the dictates of a cruel fad of fashion. She 
was a little bunch of snowy fluff that made 
Thomas Polly think of the cold, cold snow in 
the ravines, 

Bewildered, the baby turned slowly, scanned 
a narrow, nurseless horizon, and began to 
cry. 

On the opposite side of the street the brisk 
Westerner halted. 
“By George, 

Marjory !”’ 

“And away off down the street there’s her 
new nurse in pursuit of a son of Ham.” 

“Forgotten all about my baby!”” He dodged 
a passer-by and made a plunge for the other 
side, but his son held him back. 

“Go slow, dad. There’s that little deaf- 
mute gone to the rescue; let’s see what she’ll 


“Sell 


Howard, there’s my little 


Thomas Polly had stepped off ahead, and | chandise, he said, “The bone market ain’t | do.” 
walking backward like a little drum-major, was | 
reading her interlocutor’s lips. 


When Mrs. | 


noways brisk this morning, ma’am.”’ 
She had not the least idea of his meaning, | 





They crossed, but kept out of sight. 
With her bright little face one glow of pity, 











‘Thomas Polly knelt beside the baby, comforting | 


her with a succession of cooing vocal efforts, 


while she chafed the little bare knevs as her | 


father had chafed her own hands that morning. 

Evidently the richness of the child’s apparel 
did not appeal to Thomas Polly’s uneultivated 
sensibilities; it was “only just white,” and 
Thomas Polly had an eye for color. 

All she took cognizance of was those cold, bare 
knees, and she rubbed them until the wondering 
baby stopped erying; and then Thomas Polly 
spelled out to her a whole vocabulary of endear- 
ment, until the little one laughed aloud at the 


dancing fingers. 


The foot of a careless passer coming into con- 
tact with the basket seemed to remind the little 


mute of her whereabouts, for she got up, and | 
as promptly as if going through with a daily | 


program, gave her hand to the waif and led her 
down the street. 

“Good gracious, Howard! I wonder if that 
pretty little thing is in the kidnapping business !” 
The father strode after them, but again the son 
restrained him : 

“Wait a bit, dad!’ 

Thomas Polly stopped where a display of 
haberdashery ornamented a window, entered the 
store, cornered her change while she wrote 


“stockings” on her pad, and laid a hand upon | 


the red knees to indicate the size she wanted. 

A clerk led the way to the farther end of the 
store and spread out an assortment of lisle hose. 
Disgusted, the small customer harangued her 
with impatient fingers; then, failing of a 
response — 

“Warmer,” she wrote, in big, emphatic hand. 

With a smile for two spectators behind a 
show-case, the clerk brought down some dark 
merino stockings. 

Thomas Polly handled them rapidly, selected 
a bright red pair, and held out a handful of small 
coins. ‘Then she lifted the baby to a stool and 
pulled off the kid boots and the silk socks. 

She warmed each little foot and leg into a glow 
before she covered it, and all the while the baby 
chattered gleefully and clapped her 
tiny mittened hands. The little 
dumb girl laughed silently, and 
smoothed and patted and spelled 
“ Little white pigeon,” “ Pretty 
girl,’ and a dozen pet names she 
had studied from her father’s lips. 

She had replaced the shoes and 
was fitting the stockings well up 
over the knees when — 

“There dada!” eried the baby, 
and held out her hands to the big 
Westerner. 

He stooped to take her, but 
she shrugged away, slapping her 
knees, laughing up into his face, 
and wriggling in bewitching baby 
ecstasy. 

He took her into his arms and 
sat down upon a stool, Thomas 
Polly a wide-eyed statue before 
him. For a moment her hand 
forgot its cunning, and he took it 
silently. 

In perplexity she gazed at him, 
for his warm clothes and his well - cushioned 
bones told her one story, and the tears in his 
eyes and the seanty clothing of his baby told her 
quite another. 

She began to spell at him, but suddenly 
remembering the limitations of his education, she 
took up her pad and wrote: 

“You must be powerful poor, and I am just as 
sorry for you as I can be.” 

He deciphered it, and meanwhile she opened 
her blue-yarn bag, took out her largest coin and 
put it into his hand. 

“No, no, Little Spelling-Bee,’’—he dropped it 
back into her bag and selected a cent,—“but give 
me this to remember you by. Here, Howard, 
I’ve only one free hand ; take this pad and make 
her understand.” 

Howard had noticed her trick of lip-reading. 

“See here, little girl,” he said, speaking slowly 
and exaggerating the action of the vocal organs, 
“he’s ‘powerful poor,’ he is,—but I’m rich,— 
I’ve got piles of money at home,—when I get 
him there, l’ll give him some,—if he’s good, I 
will. You keep your money—only let him have 
his penny to remember you by. And see here, 
little girl,—I’ll give you something to remember 
us by. Whiat’ll you have? 
laid his hand upon a case containing the milli- 
ner’s gorgeous exhibit. 

She looked bewildered, so he wrote: 

“ll make you a present of anything you 
want,” 
the store. 

“A new frock?’ He pulled at some gay red 
plaid, but she shook her head. 

“A blue one?” “New shoes?” “A muff?” 
She shook her head at every suggestion. ‘Why, 
dad, she’s fastidious !’”’ 

“Aha!”’ cried the father. “Ihave it! Howard, 
you’re a regular chump not to have thought of 
a doll. Young woman, please hand down that 
big one with the curls. Can she shut her eyes 
upon occasion ?”” 

He laid the doll in Thomas Polly’s arms, and 


she gazed at it and hugged it in a very ecstasy | 


of tenderness. 
“I told you so, Howard. ‘That suits toa T.” 
But when Howard took out his pocketbook 
she lifted the doll, and with eyes swimming with | 


THE ONLY THING LEFT US NOW WAS TO RUN TO 
THE HOUSE AND SHOUT, ‘* FIRE!”’ 


A new hat?” He} 


and taking her hand, ‘he led her about | 








wistfulness laid it on the counter; then, panting, | round a bend in the road did Mrs. Caney 
clasped her empty hands, recover herself. 





“What? Notadoll? Here, then.” He put} “You ain’t the least mite of a tattletale,” she 
| her pad into her hand. said. “I certainly do like you for that, Thomas 
“A cow,” she wrote. Polly. No one but just you and me’s goin’ to 


“Oh, a cow, is it? Well, then, young woman, | know that Muley ever made a trip to Asheville.” 
show us the liveliest beeves you have; one of | She turned at the clatter of a horse’s hoofs. 
| those things that go by clockwork and can switch The big Westerner rode up. With only a nod 
its tail and ‘toss the dog that worried the cat,’ | of recognition, he swung himself to the ground 
| and so forth.” | and examined the footprints there. 





But not one step toward the toy counter would | “Is this your home, madam ?” 
She told him “‘Ya-as.” 
“T’ve followed your trail. The cow went in 


Thomas Polly take. Instead, she took the 

father by the hand and pulled toward the door. 
“Come along, Howard. She’s got some bright 

idea in that little noddle of hers, and I’ll discover 











| here and the little feet have gone on alone.” His 
tone was severely interrogatory. 

Mrs. Caney explained, quaveringly. 

With some lack of agility, for as usual he had 
only one free arm,—the other hugged a parcel,— 
he remounted and followed the “‘little feet.” 

Thomas Polly could not sleep for joy that night. 
She kept waking to spell out endearments toa 
big, golden -haired doll that lay upon her left 
arm, but the row of corn-cobbies on the mantel- 
piece never suspected that their noses were out 
of joint. 








it—if it costs us our dinner, I will.” 

Across the street she led them, round a corner 
and across a plaza to where Mrs. Caney still 
waited for a customer. 

“This is the cow I want.” Her pantomime F 





IVE or six years ago, when 
the rain-making experi- 





went straight to their understanding. 
“Oho! It’s the genuine article you want? ments were being con- 
How much, madam ?” ducted, first at Washington, 
Eneouraged by their reappearance, the old | afterward in Texas, my college 
woman made a bold advance. chum and I became greatly in- 
“Fifty dollars,” she said, nervously pleating | terested in the subject. 
| the hem of her apron. We were then sophomores at 
“By George, Howard, bones come high in| B. Elementary chemistry was 
North Carolina! But stick to your bargain, my | in our regular course of study that year, and 
son. Keep your promises; that’s the way 1| we spent most of the spring term experimenting 
made my pile. 1’ll help you out.” on our Own account and exploding a vast number 
He set Marjory on her feet to get at his pocket- | of gas balloons. 
| book, and while Howard counted the money} We made a great deal of noise, and maintained 
that we produced rain. Showers certainly did 
follow some of the explosions. 
















and myself, who, in consequence of spending so 
much time experimenting, had been “‘conditioned’’ 
and had a week’s hard work to make up in our 
Greek. 


summer and into the next year, we agreed to) 
do it at once and have done with it. Permission | 
‘was accorded us to go on living in our rooms at | 
the hall, and the resident professor in Greek 
consented to give us an extra examination. 


that we had not gone home as usual; for natu- 


oil besides, 


and lexicon, hoping to get home for the Fourth 
of July; and we should haye done so, but our 
Greek professor ate too much cantaloup on the 
day set for the examination, and thought for 
forty-eight hours he had appendicitis. 


it hindered our ‘plans. The professor was not 
able to examine us till the afternoon of the third, 
sé we could not possibly get home for the 
Fourth. 

Jarvis was furious. 

“Confound cantaloup!” he grumbled. “And 
confound a professor that doesn’t know better 
than to eat it! No use to start now. We 
eouldn’t get home!” he raged on. “I won’t 


| into the shriveled hand, he untied the rope and | spend the Fourth in a railway-car! Let’s stay 
here and shake the old town up! Let’s send | 


gave it to Thomas Polly. 

“She’s yours, Little Spelling-Bee.” up a balloon at midnight! We'll make it rain 

She wound the rope about her wrist and | here to-morrow !’’ 
spelled at him in rapture. Rather an incendiary sentiment the reader will 

He laughed softly, sitting on his heels with his | say, but we had been shut up with Greek for six 

}arm round Marjory. long, lot days. 

“Pardon my interruption, Little Spelling-Bee.” We had access to the laboratory in Chemistry 
He silenced her by shutting her supple little hand | Hall, where we had made our balloons, and 
entirely within his own. “You understand, | generated the oxygen and hydrogen gas for 
madam, that the cow belongs to this little girl? | exploding them. 

Howard, can you make the significance of this| There was a quantity of cotton cloth, paper 


transaction clear to both parties ?”’ and while the | and glue which had not been used; and that | 


son was explaining to the woman, the father sat | evening we made a balloon ten feet in diameter, 
there holding Thomas Polly’s hand. | which we suceeeded in charging, outside the 

He kissed it before he released it. ‘Now kiss | window, with oxygen and hydrogen from the 
my little girl,” he said, softly, and Thomas Polly | laboratory retorts, in the proportion of two to 


understood, and touched her lips to the roseleaf | one, that being the formula by which the two | 


cheek. gases unite to produce water—and a particularly 
Then the men went to their dinner. ‘Queer | ear-splitting explosion. 

she chose a cow, wasn’t it, Howard? But I tell | 

you, what she wanted was that doll. Her eyes | | generated at a little past eleven o’clock; and 

were shining like stars and the tears in ’em, too, | then, after charging a large Leyden jar from 

when she laid it on the counter.” the static electrical machine, we started out to 
Mrs. Caney, Thomas Polly and the cow took | astonish the quiet old town and usher in the 

the up-hill, homeward road. Muley, her appetite / Fourth of July. 

assuaged, was more tractable than before, and We had a large ball of strong Manila twine 


never did two people accomplish more conyersa-| and a spool of small copper wire, the ends of | 
tion in a given time than did our heroines, for which were attached for a spark at the base of 


they could both talk at once without interrupting | the balloon. 
each other. 
“Shucks, Thomas Polly!” said Mrs. Caney. | the lane at the rear of the Chemistry Building, 
| You ain’t needin’ that cow no more’n she’s and out across the campus to the edge of the pine 
needin’ another tail, you ain’t. Your daddy’s | woods. Then we let it rise. 
got more cattle now than he has pasture. But 
I’m powerful proud of this money, Thomas had risen in the north and west, and there was 
Polly. I ain’t seen or heerd tell of so much since a frequent glow of lightning in that quarter, 
I sold the farm—nigh onto forty year ago.” although so distant that the thunder could not 
When they reached Mrs. Caney’s home be heard. 
Thomas Polly let down the bars and turned the “There’s a shower coming !’’ Jarvis exclaimed, 
cow into the yard. The action was in accordance | as the balloon began its ascent. ‘We shall have 
with what she had been telling the old woman to make haste.” 
j all along, but still her companion stood wide-eyed But as yet there was not a breath of wind 
| and wide-mouthed with amazement. stirring ; the balloon had risen and hung directly 
a few paces, then turned and courtesied and | string. 
| flirted her linsey-woolsey skirt while her fingers We knew from past experience that when the 
fairly shouted. electric spark acted on the two gases the explo- 


Not till she had disappeared with a final caper | sion would be something tremendous; but we 


The spring term closed on June 26th, and all | 
the boys went home, except my chum Jarvis | 


Rather than have it hanging over us all | 


Hardly any one except the old janitor knew | 


rally we were not very proud of being obliged to | 
stay after term time to make up our work. We) 
stayed indoors all day, and burned the midnight | 


It was dreadfully hot during the last four days | 
of June, but we toiled away with Greek grammar | 


It proved to be no such serious trouble, but | 


We finished the balloon, and had the gas | 


We led our balloon, like a frisky colt, along | 


The night was very dark and still, but clouds 


That was great fun for the child, who ran on | overhead, and was pulling hard at its restraining | 













thought that at a height of 
eight or nine hundred feet, out 
there by the woods, no damage 
would follow. 

And perhaps none would 
have followed if all had gone 
as we planned, but Jarvis had 
a good deal of trouble con- 
necting the wires. He was 
bothering with them for some minutes. 

Then suddenly the first gust of the oncoming 
shower struck us. 

What followed came quickly. The balloon 
swayed over before the wind. Down it bowed 
till the cord strung out far aslant. 

“Good gracious!’”’ 1 eried, holding hard. 
“She’ll get away from me, Jarve! ‘Touch her 
off quick, or she will break away !” 

| In the darkness we could not then see just 
where the balloon was, or what it was over. 

But the next moment we saw! Jarvis had 
managed at last to connect the wires and touch 
otf the balloon. There came a sudden blaze and 
a tremendous detonation, as if the whole town 
had cracked clean down through to the center of 

| the earth! 
| The shock bowled us both over, and we heard 
|a@ crash of timbers folowing the report. The 
| thing had exploded about thirty feet over the 
| barn and shed of a worthy old inhabitant of B., 
who lived out near the ball-grounds, and kept a 
lazy horse which he hired to the boys at such 
high prices that they had nicknamed him “Old 
| Gripus.” 

“We've done it now!” gasped Jarvis, as he 
scrambled hastily to his feet. ‘“'That’s Old 
Gripe’s barn !” 

But that was not the worst. Shreds of the 
blazing paper and cloth from the balloon must 
have fallen among hay or straw, for even as we 
| stood staring in that direction a bright tlame shot 
up from the building. 

The only thing left us now was to run to the 
house and shout, “Fire!” That we did with a 
vengeance, and soon roused the fire department ; 
the new steam fire-engine and two old hand 
“tubs’’ responded. 

Through their united efforts, aided consider- 
ably by the shower which soon began to pour 
copiously, the old man’s house was saved from 
the fire, but the barn and shed and an old buggy 
were consumed. 

Jarvis and I were greatly worried and, indeed, 
were on the verge of honorable confession of 
our act; but now, I am sorry to say, to our 
relief, we found that it was the unanimous 
opinion of every one, including the fire depart- 
ment and the owner himself, that the barn had 
been struck by lightning! For everybody in 
town had heard what they believed to be an 
awful clap of thunder! 

Jarvis nudged me in the crowd, and we went 
home to talk it over. We had very little spare 
| cash, and disliked exceedingly to go home, own 
up to such a prank, and try to get two hundred 
|and fifty dollars each from an unsympathetic 
father. 

“Chum,” said Jarvis, with a downcast look, 
“this is a pretty low game, I know, but hadn’t 
we better let well enough alone—for a while, at 
least ?”’ 

It was a terrible temptation, and I have to 
confess that, after a great deal of mental agitation, 
we surrendered to it. 

There was three hundred dollars’ insurance on 
the barn, but the loss was estimated at five 
hundred. 

We never meutioned the matter to each other 
during our two remaining years in college, for 
we were far from rich; yet 1 knew by the way 
Jarvis would look at me once in a while that 
he was thinking of it, and trying to discern how 
I felt. 

But we said nothing. Directly after our 
graduation Jarvis went out to Hawaii, and I did 
not see him for three years; but we wrote ever) 
month or two. 

I knew that we should have to settle for the 
damage before we could feel right; still, I did 
not like to open the subject to Jarvis, for I did 
not know exactly how he was situated. It 
transpired that he felt the same way about it as 
I did; but the sense of dishonor wore him out 
first. 

“I say, Jack,” he added, as a postscript to his 
letter last New-year’s day, “Gripe’s old barn is 
pretty heavy on my conscience. Hadn’t we 
better fix that up? In equity it will be a matter 
| of three hundred and ninety dollars, interest and 
all, which we owe to the Phoenix Company, 






































and two hundred and sixty to Gripus; three 
twenty-five each. Hadn’t we better do it?” 
We squared up the long-standing “conscience 











account” last month; and thus—after six years | 
—ended our effort to make it rain in B. on the 
night before the Fourth of July. 





FE must have been a very little fellow when 

1 caught my first fish, but I remember the 
incident well. My father, who was an enthusi- 
astie fisherman, took me, with some others of the 
family, in a boat on the river. I had my own 
little rod and line, but did not sueceed in getting 
a single bite. 

Toward the close of the afternoon all the 
fishing-tackle except mine was drawn in and 
wound up, but I left my rod hanging over the 
stern, with the line trailing in the water. I could 
not bear to take it in while we were still upon 
the river. When we reached the shore and were 
taking the things out of the boat, there was a 
little bit of a fish on my hook! 

This was number one of a long line of 
piscatorial trophies; and although its capture 
was not due to any skill on my part, I am sure 
I was a great deal prouder than when I pulled 
in number twenty-six hundred and eighty, or 
thereabouts, which weighed a good deal more than 
1 had weighed at the time of my first success. 

It was a few years after, when, with my 
brother, who was younger than myself, I began 
in earnest my piscatorial career. We were old 
enough to be allowed to go into the woods and 
fields without any one to take care of us, and we 
greatly enjoyed the privilege. 

We loved everything which belonged to the 
country, but every time and always the main 
object of our excursions was fishing; we would 
rather have been without our luncheon than 
without our hooks and lines. 

Years passed, and I became old enough to go 
out in a boat on the broad bosom of the Delaware. 
This was fishing indeed! I really believe that if 
it had been necessary in those days for me to 
maintain myself, | could have kept body and 
soul together during the summer months by 
selling or eating the fish I caught. 

Later than this, when I was a young man, I 
lived in Philadelphia, but I still fished whenever 
I had a chance; and my young friends and I 
often made up fishing-parties. It was upon a 
bright Fourth of July that six of us decided to 
spend the day in fishing, and went by rail to a 
place on the Delaware River some dozen miles 
below the city. 

But when we reached our destination we found 
that all the desirable small boats had already 
been hired, and that there was nothing left for us 
but a large and heavy ship’s boat, which it would 
be a labor to row, even over the smooth waters 
of the river. We grumbled at our hard Juck, 
but boldly set out and had a good fishing day, 
although we did not row under the hot sun any 
more than was absolutely necessary. 

Toward evening, as we were slowly returning 
to the shore, four of us—of whom I was one— 
pulling at the heavy oars, we were amazed by 
the sight of a white form, about the size of a 
very tall woman, which suddenly appeared from 
the water near the stern of our boat, and shot 
perpendicularly some ten feet into the air. It 
then gave itself a turn, and to the amazement 
and horror of us all, came slam-bang down upon 
the gunwale of our boat ! 

There for a moment it balanced itself, and then 
rolled in among us. If I had not suddenly 
slipped backward from the thwart on which I 
was sitting, I believe I should have had the 
creature in my lap; and as it was a sturgeon 
seven feet long, weighing about two hundred 
pounds, my unhappy fate, had I not quickly 
moved out of its way, may easily be conjectured. 

The arrival of our new passenger made things 
lively on that boat. He wedged his head firmly 
under the aft thwart, and not being able to get 
any farther forward, he began, with great violence 
and swiftness, to lash his tail and the greater part 
of his body. How glad we now were that we 
had been obliged to hire a big and heavy boat! 

The two young men in the stern, who had not 
been rowing, were in an unpleasant position. 
They could not get out, and they could not pass 
the great fish, whose sweeping tail almost grazed 
them. All they could do was to get as far astern 
as they could and hold their legs up in the air. 
Thus, fortunately, they escaped contact with that 
powerful tail. 

It was after a deal of exciting work that we 
killed the sturgeon with the heavy end of an oar, 
which we used as a battering-ram; and when, 
tired but triumphant, we reached the shore with 
our prize, we were greeted with wonder and 
commendation by the owner of the beat, whe 
graciously consented to receive the valuable fish 
in place of the money we owed him. 

It was several years after this, and in the 


western part of Pennsylvania, that I was initiated | 


into the noble art of trout-fishing ; and I was very 
much surprised when I first beheld the favorite 
trout-stream of the neighborhood. 


ARLY in life I began to be a fisherboy. 1 


To me it} 


catch minnows and crawfish. But I soon found, 
to my delight, that great trout in little streamlets 
swim. 

I caught a good many trout in this region, 
some of them quite large; but in spite of my 
success, here it was that I lost, for a time, my 
reputation as a fisherman. I went out one day 
with an old farmer, who had fished all his life for 
trout, and who had never used as bait anything 
but grasshoppers. I took some flies, but these 
he disdained, saying, and not altogether without 
truth, that if one wishes to catch fish one must 
offer the creatures something they like to eat, and 
not a bunch of feathers tied on a hook. 

Finding that our supply of bait was rather 
small, we stopped at a house by the roadside, 
and while my companion was chatting with the 
owner, two small boys were sent into the field 
to catch grasshoppers. When they returned with 
a bountiful supply, I paid them ten cents for 
their trouble. 

This transaction greatly interested their father, 
and inferring, probably, that if I were a man 
willing to buy bait I might also be willing to buy 
fish, he brought out some trout which he had 
caught that morning, and offered them to me for 
a quarter of a dollar. Thinking it might be well 
to insure a good trout supper, I paid the money 
and took the fish. 

This proved to be my most successful day, and 
among my captured trout was one which was 
unusually large. I had a great deal of trouble 
in getting this fish. I 
found him wary and 
circumspect, and was 
obliged to use all my 
skill and every variety 
of bait of which I could 
avail myself. But | got 
him at last, and proud 
I was when I saw his 
speckled form upon the 
grass. 

When I returned to 
the farmhouse with my 
basket of fish, I imme- 
diately took out my big 


trout to exhibit it to 
the family. 
Everybody admired 


him, of course, but no- 
body seemed to admire 
my skill in catching 
him. Instead of that, 
they looked at me with 
smiles, and presently, 
when I stated that this 
was the largest trout 
that I had ever caught, 
one of the daughters of 
the house remarked : 

“ The largest one you 
ever bought, you mean.” 

The news of my purchase of fish had reached 
the farmhouse before | had. It was very amus- 
ing to everybody who heard it. 1 was considered 
a good example of the city angler who fishes with 
a silver hook. I vainly appealed to the old farmer 
who had been with me, but he declared he had 
not seen the fish I had bought, nor had he seen 
me catch the big one, and therefore could not say 
anything about it. 

Never since that have I bought fish, nor would 
I, even if, under Siypilar circumstances, I should 
meet a man who greatly needed twenty-five cents. 
I might give him the money, but he should keep 
his fish, while I retained my reputation. 

It was years after this that I went to one of the 
most interesting fishing -grounds in the world. 
This is the Bahama Islands, in whose semi- 
tropical waters dwell fish of nearly every color, 
every size, and of almost every form of attraction. 


| By a trip in a small boat to the coral beds, which 


lie in the shallow water here and there between 
the islands, one may obtain an idea of sea life and 
sea beauty which can be equaled by no aquarium 
in the world. With the aid of a “water-glass,” 
which is a light wooden box with a glass bottom, 
one can look down through the water to the 
glistening sands below. 

Here, in the bright sunlight, which seems to 
penetrate the water as if it were air, may be seen 
groves of coral plants of various colors and various 
heights ; some like tall feathers, some fan-shaped, 
and all beautiful; while floating and darting 
among them are little fish of such bright colors, 
red, yellow, blue and green, that they resemble 
birds in a tropical grove, hopping among the 
branches, or flying from tree to tree. 

But these are not the fishes for which people 
come to fish. They are to be looked at and 
admired, but few people care to draw up the 
little creatures from their beautiful homes; it 
would be like going out with a guneto shoot 


seemed but a little bigger than the modest | tomtits. 


woodland brook in which, when a boy, I used to | 





But I wanted real fishing, and one day I hired 


| the little fish flashed about 


a sailboat and a man to manage it, and went out 
to the fishing-grounds. Here the water was not 
very deep, although much deeper than that over 
the coral beds, and through the water-glass the 
bottom could be seen. Although there were no 
waving coral plants, no rainbow-colored little 
fishes darting, birdlike, here and there, I found 
that when I had lowered my baited hook to the 
bottom, I could take the water-glass and watch 
the fishes, big and little, as they came to sample 
the refreshments I was offering them. 

As soon as my fisherman had anchored his 


| heavy little boat, he broke the shells of some 


conch he had brought for bait. Then he took 
one of the queer creatures which inhabit the 
shells, and which look like a thick slice of whitish 
beef, and spreading it out on the little deck, 
began to hammer it. This, he explained, was 
not only to render the conch tender enough to cut 
up into small pieces, but also to make a noise. 

As I had always been in the habit of keeping 
very quiet when fishing, I was surprised that 
the man should want to make a noise; but he 
told me that in these waters when fish heard a 
noise they always came to see what was the 
matter. I could say nothing against this theory, 
for as soon as we lowered our hooks to the bottom 
we got bites. In the course of an hour or two 
we caught a great many fish. 

And what fish they were! They were generally 
more than a foot long, and of many colors and 
shapes. One large fellow was of a beautiful blue 
all over, above and below. He looked as if he 
had been made of the brightest blue china. 
Others were red, touched off with yellow, varie- 
gated with red and blue. ‘They were of various 
shapes, — flat, round, slender and stout, —and 
whenever I began to pull up my lines I was filled 
with curiosity to know what strange or beautiful 
creature I had caught. 

As I said before, it was possible to use the 
water-glass and see the fish swimming about in 
the water, but in this way their beauties were 
not very discernible, for we saw only their backs. 
It was very different among the coral beds, where 
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and at another stage of the tide most of them 
went swarming back again. Think of it, you 
young people, who stand so long on the bank of 
a little stream, excited by a nibble, rejoiced by 
a real bite, and exultant when you actually pull 
in a fish—think, I say, of standing on a beautiful 
sandy beach; of hurling a heavily leaded line 
far out into the water ; of almost instantly feeling 
a jerk; and of then beginning a contest with a 
lively fish who very much objects to come out of 
the water. 

If he happens to be a big bluefish he will rush 
violently from side to side, the tight line humming 
as it cuts through the surface of the water. 
Suddenly he may rush toward the shore, and 
then you must haul in your slack line just as 
fast as you can; and while you are doing this 
out he may go again, giving you a jerk which 
will almost topple you over on your face. But 
when the struggle is over, and you have hauled 
him up on the sand, then you may-be justly 
proud of your skill as an angler. 

There is no need of waits in this sort of fishing : 
it is a continuous performance, Out goes your 
line again ; another jerk, another tug of war, and 
generally another victory. Sometimes there are 
fish which do not make such a good fight: and 
then again there are others which are bigger 
and stronger and more set in their ways than the 
bluefish, and I have witnessed contests of this 
kind in which it seemed doubtful whether the 
fish was coming out of the water or the fisher 
going into it. 

Among the many fish which come into the 
Indian River from the sea are sharks. Most 
of them are of medium size, and these may 
frequently be seen leaping into the air, turning 
over in the sunlight and coming down with a 
splash, apparently enjoying the jump into the air 
as much as a boy would enjoy a dive into the 
water. 

In our party was a young man, who twice had 
thrown his line out over the water with such 
vigor that the end of it had slipped from his 


hand, and the whole tackle had been lost. 





HE WAS DIGGING HIS HEELS INTO THE 


SAND 


in the sun-lighted 
water, their colors always showing. 

Sometimes as I was pulling up a fish there 
would be a tremendous jerk on my line, and 
then it would come up quite easily. This was 
occasioned, the fisherman told me, by a shark 
taking a fancy to the fish I was pulling through 
the water. There are plenty of sharks on these 
fishing-grounds, and although they will not bite 
at a baited hook, they are very glad to take a 
snap at a fine fish which is in embarrassing 
circumstances and cannot get away. 

It would be impossible to describe adequately 
the beautiful things that are to be found in the 
warm and pleasant waters of the Gulf Stream 
which spread themselves around the Bahama 
Islands. There are not only a great variety of 
novel and interesting fish, but groves of sub- 
marine plants which grow upon the coral reefs ; 
strange sponges of curious forms; an infinite 
number of many-hued shells. The water itself 
is so clear in many places that when the sun is 
shining brightly the glittering sands at the 
bottom can be seen without the aid of a water- 
glass. All this pleasure the fisherman gets in 
addition to that of catching his fish. 

Fishing in Florida, although the climate may 
be semitropical, was to me a very different thing 
from the same sport in West Indian waters. It 
was less romantic and more like business. 

With a small party, two of them ladies, I once 
sailed nearly the whole length of the Indian 
River—that long, narrow arm of the sea which 
extends itself along the eastern coast of Florida, 
with inlets at various points connecting it with 
the ocean. We were in a little yacht, and in 


our voyage of five weeks I think we fished about | 


as much as we sailed. When we reached the 
southern end of the river by Jupiter Inlet, we 
camped for about ten days, and there it was that 
we had our finest fishing. 

Through the broad inlet at certain stages of the 
tide the fish came swarming in from the sea; 








AND PULLING BACK HARD. 
Determined that this mishap should not occur 
again, the next time he went forth to fish he tied 
the end of his line round his waist. 

Shortly after this precaution had been taken I 
happened to look his way, and saw that he was 
slowly advancing toward the water. Then | 
perceived that he was advancing against his 
will. He was digging his heels into the sand 
and pulling back hard, while the cord which he 
had tied round his waist stretched outward into 
the water in a perfectly straight line. 

The situation flashed upon me in an instant ; 
a big fish, probably a shark, was on the other 
end of the line. The young man was now franti- 
cally endeavoring to untie the cord, apparently 
having no knife with which to cut it. There 
was not a shadow of doubt at that moment as to 
whether the fish was coming out of the water or 
the fisherman was going into it. 

He had reached the soft, wet sand, and was 
following so rapidly the fish which had caught 
him that it would have been impossible for any 
of the party to reach him before he reached the 
water. He did reach the water’s edge, and just 
at that moment he made such a frantic struggle 
that the cord broke, and he fell exhausted on the 
sand. 

The next time this young man thought it 
necessary to fasten the end of his line, he tied 
it to something other than himself. 

A few days after this some of us were fishing 
in a small boat which was fastened by a line to 
the stern of our anchored yacht. While we were 
thus engaged, a boy, the son of the sailor who 
managed our vessel, caught his foot in a rope on 
the deck of the yacht and tumbled overboard. 

As soon as he rose to the surface the little 
fellow began to swim for our boat, which was not 
ten feet away. As he came near I reached over 
the side of the boat, seized him by the collar 
and pulled him in. At that moment I heard a 
rushing sound, and then I saw the back fin of a 
shark cutting swiftly through the water and close 
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to the boat. Evidently this fellow had seen the | fishing-grounds where an angler may not only 


boy fail into the water. 


catch fish, but be caught by fish, if he be not 


These two incidents prove that there are! careful. 







HIS here’s a tidy place o’ yourn,” 
said the pedler. He wiped his face 
with a red handkerchief and came under 

the shade of a trumpetflower which overhung 
the porch. “There ain’t a neater on the road! 
I say that every Monday, since I took this beat, 
which is only here of late. I’m a stranger to 
these parts, but yourn seems to be the tidiest 
place, and mighty well kept, too—thanky, 
ma’am, I will have some”’—he drank heartily 
from the dipper. “The best water, too.” 

The woman on the porch looked gravely 
pleased, and her gentle blue eyes, which seemed 
to plead for gentleness in return, followed his 
words with something of intensity. Her face 
was small and anxious, and she put back a strand 
of gray hair which the wind had loosened. 

“Mind them ’sturtions? ‘Ain’t they gold- 
like?” she said, eagerly. “Jonathan Bragg 
gave me a handful of seed in a envelope. That 
vine’s mornin’-glories and yonder’s pretty-by- 
nights ; they close at noon. That there’s phlox— 
it’s real hardy, and that scarlet sage has done 
just grand! I raised it from a root I found. 
That mint around the pump I dug up from the 
stream down yonder—seems like a body can’t 
have too many growin’ things to see to.” 

“Chickens doin’ well, too, and you work your 
land yourself, ma’am ?” 

She nodded. ‘The hand which rested on the 
porch post was knotted and hard with labor, and 
her apron, although spotlessly clean, was patched 
with many patches of varied colors. 

“There ain’t finer tomatoes or cabbages along 
the road. Your garden-stuff must have brought 
you a tidy bit, ma’am. And this here’s fresh 
paint you goton? Doit yourself?’”’ He glanced | 
up at the little house, and again she nodded, but | 
as if words were frozen on her lips. A gleam as 
of fear leaped into her eyes, and she wrapped 
her hands nervously in her apron. 

“A good job, ma’am. And those pears yonder— 
I ain’t seen finer!” 
pears strewn upon the ground. 
strange 
timid softness, should never have offered him 
any of the fruit off those laden boughs. She did 


not appear to be one of the sort that, in his rounds, | 


he customarily wheedled because of their “close- 
ness.” 


lonely hillside road. 
‘Well, ma’am, is that all to-day ?” 


She repeated the usual formula after him, her | 
lips trembling, and the pedler trundled his cart | 


down the lane, and wondered. 

The woman crouched for a moment under the 
trumpetflowers, and buried her face in her apron ; 
then she went indoors and moved mechanically 


about, seeking something to set to rights in the | 


already immaculate kitchen. But there was not 
a flaw; the boards shone with scrubbing, the 
tins on the wall were like mirrors, and appar- 
ently unused, while near the stove hung several 
others, obviously well worn. There were red 
geraniums in the window, and the table, without 
a cloth, shone cleanly white. She straightened 
the tins and passed her hand almost tenderly 
over the table, and broke off several dead gera- 
nium leaves. Then she stood clasping and 
unclasping her hands, and with her lips twitch- 
ing as if she were making a desperate resolve. 

She went to the door, and shading her eyes 
_ from the sunset, looked toward the road whither 
the pedler had gone with his hand-cart. Then 
she latched the door, and passed quickly down 
the lane. The swallows were sweeping back in 
a dark ring, and beyond them the sky flamed 
red. The lonely road sloped steeply upward, and 
on the top of the hill, black against the sunset, 
was the pedler. Even as she ran, his hand-cart 
passed over the crest and disappeared. There 
was no one else in sight as, panting, she ascended 
the hill, the soft wind blowing her thin hair 
backward and the effort flushing her face. 

When she reached the summit, she paused 
with her hand upon her heart, and simultaneously 
the pedler, now below her, looked back and saw 
her, in turn, outlined against the sky. She waved 
her hand and he stopped, resting upon his cart 
while she descended the hill. 

“Wait!” she called. “I come to tell you) 
somethin’.”’ 

He looked wonderingly at her agitation. 

“Get your breath, ma’am, get your breath! 
Maybe you’ll set down on the handles—shafts, I 
call’em.”” But she shook her head, holding her | 


He looked wistfully at the | 
It had seemed | 
to him that this woman, with all her | 


Yet she had bought nothing of him | 
during the time in which he had travelled this | 
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woman said. “I took it, that’s all. I just 
walked in, and lived in it three year straight 
along, three year come Candlemas, just like it 
was mine, and there’s times I forget ’tisn’t 
mine !”’ 

He gazed wonderingly at her, his slow intelli- 
gence trying to grasp her import. 

“Maria Max she come over to the Branch three 
year ago, after her man died, and gave me her 
key to take care of, and she says, ‘I’m goin’ 
away travellin’ in the West to see’ Lias’s kin and 
get a change,’ she says. ‘And I’ll come back 
when I’ve a mind to,’ she says, and would I step 
over and take a look at her place now and then? 
And I said I would, and—and’”’—she stopped for 
breath. The words had rushed 
over each other in tumultuous 
eagerness. 

“Get your breath, ma’am,” 
said the pedler, kindly. 

She paused only an instant, 
and then went on in the same 
rapid way. “My place it burned 
down the time o’ the election 
fire. ’*Twasn’t but two rooms 
and an attic. But they was 
mine, and I set such a store 
by ’em! I saved a few clothes 
and tins and one hen and a 
settin’ of eggs, and nothin’ else 
in the world. I was always 
such a hand to take comfort 
from things, such as they were. 
I just laid out to start and walk 
to the city and get work, may- 
be”’—her lips twitched, and she 

passed both trembling hands 
| over her thin, gray hair. “But 
| I come over here first to see 
| that Maria Max’s place was 
all right, and I didn’t have no 
roof that night, so I thought 
just to sleep here the night. 
|The garden was all goin’ to 
rack for want of weedin’ and 
hoein’, and the things was all 
gettin’ so mildewed from bein’ 
shut up and ail that I thought 
just to see to ’em for a day or 
two. So I walked back to the 
| Branch —” 

“Matter o’ six mile,” inter- 
rupted the pedler. 
| “And fetched my clothes and 

my hen and my tins, and come 
back here and —and—I just 
|stayed along.’’ Her face 
flushed and her hands worked together. “I 
don’t know how it come about,” she said. “My | 
land it went for taxes, and I was always so set 
on havin’ a place to stay. 





**1 COME 


things-goin’ to pieces afore my eyes! There 


done that it drove my mind off my troubles; 


perfect, and Jonathan Bragg he took ’em by 
stage and sold ’em, and they brought me light 
and flour—they was my chickens, you know !” 

The pedler nodded. 

“And the time just went by, and after a bit 
my slips all come out so thrifty, and Jonathan 
Bragg he gave me some tomato plants somebody 
throwed away, and here lately you came along 
and adinired ’em all, and give me them Pink 
Pearl onion seed out 0’ your pack—and they 
done grand. And it all came so natural. It 
never came easy to say when you was by, 
**Tain’t mine. I took it!’ 

“But here of late it just come over me with a real 


’most any day now, and how’d I face her? 
always been so careful about never bein’ where 
I wasn’t wanted, and I ain’t never touched a pin | 


Her voice broke. “A while ago, when you’d gone, 
it seemed like somethin’ said: I was no better’n a | 
| thief. I heard it last night—woke up hearin’ it. | 
| I never thought to feel dishonest to my dyin’ 
day!’? She pressed a hand upon her twitching 
‘lips. “I’m goin’ to lock up and go away. I 
| don’t know where to, but I’m goin’ to-morrow | 
lat the early. 





Max can find it easy. But I couldn’t let you 


precious few would have done it,” he said at 
last. 


She drooped her head. “Nobody. I’ve been 


dishonest. It all came over me in the night. I 
made use of what wasn’t mine!” 
“No’m, no’m.”” He was deliberate. “I mean 


there’s few would ha’ taken the trouble you’ve 
took. That’s right!” 

He removed his hat and looked with masculine 
helplessness away from her twitching face and 
tearful eyes. “I wouldn’t take on about it if I 
was you. Women’s apt to worrit and twist 
things around”—he paused, but she did not heed 
him. Her eyes were straining toward the hilltop, 
whence came the approaching rumble of Jonathan 
Bragg’s stage. 

“I’m goin’,” she said, mechanically, “and I 
couldn’t have gone leavin’ you thinkin’ ’twas 
mine.” 

“I’m mighty sorry, mighty sorry.”” He looked 
about for a grain of comfort, and his eyes fell 
upon a roll of torchon lace. In his experience 
the feminine mind had derived comfort from 
personal adornment. “I’d be glad if ‘you’d take 
this along for a keepsake, ma’am,” he said, “and 
I wish ye good luck, yes I do, I wish ye good 
luck!” 

But she did not take the lace. She was 
absorbed by one thought. Daylight was waning, 





It seemed like of a| 


cold creep that Maria Max would be comin’ back | 


that wasn’t mine in all my mortal life till—till—” | 


I’m goin’ to sell my chickens | 
at the store, and put the money where Maria | 


and there was much preparation to be made for 





TO TELL YOU THAT IT AIN’T MINE—THE PLACE AIN’T.’’ 


| her departure. She nodded to him and went 


back up the hill, and the pedler trundled on with | 
| Closed the door. 


his cart. 


the dusk looking neither right nor left, Jonathan 


was so much weedin’ and fresh cleanin’ to be | Bragg leaned back to say to a passenger, “‘She’s | 
| the scaredest little creetur I ever saw, and the | 
and first thing my chickens all hatched out | 


hardest-workin’.”” 

She went up the lane to the house which 
should shelter her for one more night, intent 
| upon making ready to leave it at dawn. Already 
one star shone above the roof like a beacon, and 
the sky seemed homelike in its serene largeness. 
Near the house she stopped with her heart 
leaping. The door was open, and a candle 
gleamed outward in the dusk. 
herself to the step, and stood motionless. 

A large figure faced her ; it was that of Maria | 
Max, still in her bonnet; her shaw] was tossed | 


upon a chair, her travelling-basket was open on | 
the table, and numerous packages were around | 


her. They stood speechless for a moment, the 


proportions. 





‘The stage met her at the summit, and as it | 
sudden I was set down in heaven with all the passed the gray-haired woman who sped through | she said. 


She dragged | 


small, shrinking figure in the doorway seeming | 
I’ve | to diminish in contrast to Maria Max’s ample | West Point. 
Then Maria Max threw her hands | ing class, and the whole of it. 











only caretook for me straight along, but have 
worked the garden with yourown hands. There 
ain’t a friend like you nowheres !”’ 

The revulsion was too great. The little woman 
listening leaned against the door, covering her 
face and shaking with convulsive sobs. 

“And to think of havin’ anybody that glad 
I’ve come she’d cry !’”’ sobbed Maria Max. 

“Tam! Iam! The Lord knows I’m gladder’n 
I ever was of anything in all my mortal life, 
Maria Max,” she sobbed, “though I came and 
took your house ’n’ lived in it like it was my 
own! You can’t forgive me for that!” 

“Took care of it like it was her own!” sobbed 
Maria Max. 

“Yes, Maria, and I sold a barrel o’ your apples 
to get paint to put on the roof.” 

“Painted my roof, too!”? moaned Maria Max. 

“But the money I got for the rest of the stuff 
is in your chest o’ drawers, under your picture 
album, every cent!’ she pleaded, with tears 
streaming over her face. 

“Saved me dollars on my own property!” 
ejaculated Maria, with lifted hands. 

“And it’s come over me at night that I ain’t 
no better than a thief, makin’ use o’ what wasn’t 
mine. But the eggs was mine, Maria, and J ain’t 
touched a single tin of yourn ’cept to scrub ’em 
with sand. And all them growin’ things I had 
given me, or raised ’em from slips. Seems as if 
I’m such a hand for seein’ to 
things I couldn’t keep my 
hands off yourn noways. But 
may you forgive me, Maria, 
and I’m goin’ in the mornin’.’”’ 

Maria Max rose impressively 
and wiped her eyes. 

“Mary Ellen,” she said, 
“vou don’t set foot off this 
place never again except of 
your own free will! You 
always would worrit about 
things, and twist ’em the 
wrong way thinkin’ too much 
about ’em. I ain’t much of a 
hand to think. You always 
was a born caretaker, and I’m 
gittin’ too sizable to move 
around much seein’ to my 
things. Findin’ you here and 
everythin’ so spick an’ span 
is the first taste of home I’ve 
had since ’Lias died. And I 
can never make up to you for 
all the care you’ve took of my 
things. If there’s anything 
you want, Mary Ellen, it’s 
yourn if I can get it!’’ 

The other wiped her eyes 
upon her apron and drew a 
sobbing breath. 

“Seems like I’m wakin’ out 
of a nightmare,” she said. 
“There ain’t nothin’ in this 
world that I want now as 
you’ve took it the way you 
have— nothin’ ’cept jest one 
thing. I’d be mighty glad of 
one or two of them pears to 
give that pedler on Monday. 
I’ve seemed that stingy about 
’em that I’d be ashamed for 
| him to set eyes on ’em again and not have one!” 

Maria Max untied her bonnet-strings and 


“*Let’s bile the kettle and draw a cup of tea,” 
& 
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A CENTURY OF WEST POINT. 
By W. L. Sawyer. 








THE NEW MEMORIAL HALL. 


r will be a hundred years next October since 

Joseph G. Swift of Massachusetts and 
Simon M. Levy of Maryland, were graduated 
from the United States Military Academy at 
They composed the first graduat- 
Appointed cadets 


to her face, and sank into a chair and burst into | in May, 1800, they had in twenty-nine months 


| tears. 


completed their courses in engineering and 


“There ain’t another soul would have done | artillery tactics, all the instruction that the 


it!”” she sobbed. The woman opposite strove to | 
| speak, but could not. for trembling. 
/ain’t a soul but you, Mary Ellen! 
hatin’ so to get back on account of the loneliness. 
’T was what drove me away. I ’most got a chill 
| thinkin’ of it in the train—about my house bein’ 


comin’ ! 


“ There | 
I’ve been | 
ate now ina single year. It was not much more 


left desolate, and there bein’ nothin’ to come | 
back to, and not a soul to care for a body’s | 
I’m too old now for gaddin’ about, | the War of 1812, 


institution then afforded. 
In its first ten years the academy graduated 
only seventy-one men, about as many as gradu- 


than a mathematical school for a few cadets, but 
weak as it was it had enemies, who fancied they 
saw behind it a scheme to build up an army 
aristocracy. People thought better of it after 
in which practically all the 


faded purple calico at her breast with both hands. | go on thinkin’ the place was mine. That’s| and I came back anyhow, just because ’twas | graduates were engaged : but the academy as 


“I come to tell you that it ain’t mine—the 
place ain’t.”” The words dragged themselves from 


her, and her timid eyes seemed grown large with | 


nervous fear as they forced themselves to look at 
him. 

“Your place, yonder?” He madea bewildered 
gesture toward the hill. 

“?Tain’t mine! It’s Maria Max’s place,” the 


all. ” 

| The pedler folded his arms. A little stream 
trickled across the road, under a foot - bridge, 
and broke into the green meadow beyond like 
| soft laughter through a dream. The embers of 
sunset died, and the woman stood as if awaiting 
| sentence, 

| “Well, ma’am, all I got to say is there’s | 


| home.’’ 

Maria Max wiped her eyes and spoke with 
solemnity, while the other watched her as if 
fascinated. “Mary Ellen, there was a fire 
a-burnin’, my door was onlocked, and flowers in 
the winder, There is a fresh-baked loaf in the 


press, and Jonathan Bragg he told me comin’ | 
over that your place burnt, and that you’ve not 


| we know it did not “begin to be” until after 


| the year 1817. 


Then the curriculum was broadened, the course 
was lengthened to four years, and the number 


| of cadets was increased. The embryo officers 


were given better lodgings, too. Previous to 
1815 they had been housed in a relic of the 
Revolution, known as the Long Barracks, a 


























rickety frame structure that offered little more 
protection than a tent. 

But even after new barracks had been built, 
Spartan simplicity was still the rule. Those 
were the days of wood fires and whale-oil lamps. 
They knew what zero weather was, there on the 
highlands of the Hudson, and it frequently 
descended upon them when they had nothing 
but green logs to burn. Old graduates used to 
tell of swathing themselves in blankets during 
the evening study - hours, 
and slowly freezing in 
spite of that. 

Nevertheless they 
learned their lessons. The 
Mexican War proved it, 
a war in which our troops 
won every engagement. 

WEST POINT COAT OF ARMS. The Civil War confirmed 
it, for in sixty of the most important battles the 
command on one side or both was held by West 
Point graduates, all but five of the sixty battles 
being so commanded on both sides. In the later 
Indian wars and the conflicts in Cuba and the 
Philippines, West Pointers have “heaped up 
demonstrations” that a trained man is more 
effective than an amateur soldier. 

So the nation has learned its lesson. Once, 
long ago, a resolution was introduced in Congress 
to cut off the pay and rations of the cadets—which 
in effect meant to abolish the academy. Two 
years ago the academy appropriation bill so 
increased the number of cadets that, under the 
new apportionment, the maximum membership 
may be over five hundred. Such contrasting 
facts show how the institution has grown in the 
esteem of the country. 

In some other institutions of learning it has 
been intimated that a young man was “permitted 
to graduate”; but at West Point no man grad- 
uates unless he has earned the right. 

Consider just what this implies. Every cadet 
is required to complete and be pronounced profi- 
cient in every prescribed study, so that individual 
aptitude for one, and consequent excellence in it, 
does not make up for deficiencies in another study. 
And the course in astronomy, for instance, to 
which a college curriculum often devotes a year, 
is well covered at West Point—through the 
intensity of method—in two and a half months. 

To about every six cadets there is an instructor. 
No man can evade the daily recitations that 
show whether he has studied or shirked. Marks 








for each day’s recitations are posted once a week. 
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A long succession of low marks means dismissal. 
Neglect of studies is construed as neglect of 
duty, and punished by confinement to quarters. 

Discipline is enforced as sternly as application 
is demanded. A man who receives two hundred 
demerit marks in any one year is dropped. 
Demerit marks are easy toget. A mark is given 
a cadet who is “late at roll-call,” and during the 
four years there are some eighteen thousand such 
opportunities to be late. 

From half past five in summer and from six 
o’clock in winter until ten o’clock at night work | 
is the order of the day. Should a cadet under- | 


take to “relax” by smoking a cigarette or playing | 
a game of cards, it would cost him ten days’ close | 


confinement. But these youth who are drilled 
to make the most of every minute find odd 
moments for wholesome play, and play as they | 
study, hard and successfully. 

The academy football team does not hesitate | 
to meet the best college elevens, and it always | 


gives them a vigorous battle. Yet during the | 
whole of a recent season the West Pointers had | 


only fifty-six hours of football practice. The 
fact was that they needed no training to “get 
into condition.” 
“in condition.” 

That is one proof of the soundness of the | 
West Point system. Many more might be given 
if space sufficed to tell the 
experiences of sons of rich or 
famous men who went to the 
academy expecting that re- 
flected glory would somehow 
gild them. But they found 
that at West Point nobody 
cared who or what the boy’s 
father was; the obligation 
rested on the boy to prove 
that he was “‘somebody,”’ and 
if he failed in that he had to 
go back home. 

From such a perfect de- 
mocracy of sound-bodied and 
clear-headed youth, cherish- 
ing the ideal expressed in the 
West Point motto, “Duty, 
Honor, Country,” should 
come many men like the four 
thousand graduates whose 
names adorn the record of 
the academy’s first century— 
men who add strength to the 
nation, in war and in peace. 
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By Samuel Merwin. 


y 

N ravine where all the North Shore goes for 
its pienics, there is an elder thicket in the | 

forest, which was once curiously populated. 

If you had crept up to the bushes at twilight 
during one September, and looked through, you 
would have seen an enclosure of trampled grass, 
a fire under a stove made of stones and rusty 
iron, and a circle of tramps—five, ten, perhaps 
even twenty or thirty of them. It may be that 
one or two “kid” apprentices were there, and a | 
few beggars in good “hand-out” clothing, or with | 
an arm in a sling, or a bandaged foot, but the 
rest were an ugly, bearded lot. , 

Farther up the road, all the way to Milwaukee, 
there were other “hang-outs.” Every water-tank 
bore, in chalk or pencil, its scrawls of information 
or warning; every freight-train on the North 
Shore Railroad carried its passengers, lounging 
on the running-board, or hanging to the coupler | 
or the brake-beam. 

Organization there was not, but nevertheless | 
tramps all over the country recognized that “The | 
Push” controlled the North Shore, so far as 
concerned the humble ones who travel “ blind | 
baggage” or in “side-door Pullmans.’”’ And they 
further recognized that the king of The Push 
was “North Shore Red.” The business of The 
Push was stealing small freight ; and so long as | 
their “rights” were recognized, they made little | 
disturbance. 

On many a night, as the north-bound freight | 
crawled up the long Winnetka grade, the “Big 
Mogul” coughing and slipping and pouring out 
sand, a side door slid back, and a few dark, | 
swiftly moving figures dropped out, rolled under | 


the fence—with arms full and pockets bulging— | 
and disappeared in the woods toward the “hang- | 
out.” And many a Chicago shipping - clerk | 
scratched his head and said impatient things | 
when his bills came back stamped, “Goods not | 
received.”” Of course there were among the 
conductors and brakemen a few who were in 
league with The Push. 

As for the local police—well, the Glencoe 
constable has not forgotten the time he took in 
North Shore Red for a drunken raid on a/| 
grocery store. If he told you the story, it would 
be that before midnight fifty men had broken | 
into the jail; and he would show you a bald scar | 
over his right ear. After all, The Push desired 
only to be let alone. 





Number 62 was the night freight north. She 
came around from Chicago by the Mayfair 


EAR Winnetka, within hail of the forked | 





| division, running in on the main line at North 
Evanston some time after ten-thirty. Beyond | 
the junction there is a two-mile level stretch, and 
then, north of Kenilworth, the grade begins, | 
rising through Winnetka and the woods just 
beyond, a hard pull for several miles. 

Mike Stacey, the engineer, used to say, “It | 
takes Just ‘shout two exten enae t hang ws up| 
before we get to the Wy switch.” “Wy 
means Winnetka. Even running light, no freight- | 


train could get up the grade without nearly 


coming to a stop. This was probably why The | 


Push had chosen Winnetka for its headquarters. | 


One night in August a Union Cereal Company 
car had been opened and four dozen packages of 
oatmeal taken out. 


“62,”’ was “hauled on the carpet” to explain 


| matters. And in telling “the boys” about it that 


night —“‘the boys’? were Harney Swift, Pat 


| Murray and Jim O’Donnell, the brakeman—he | 


said : 
“Next time you run across any of The Push 


| on the train, you tell ’em if they can’t let private 


company cars alone, we’ll run ’em off the line, 
that’s all. I ain’t goin’ to stand for it.” 

“The boys” nodded, but winked at one another. 
They knew it would take a braver man than 
“Baggsie”’ to handle The Push. 

In September Harney Swift pinched his 
| fingers making a flying switch, and was “laid 
off for repairs.” For a few days the train ran 
short - handed; then one night at Chicago Jim 


O’Donnell came into the caboose, lunch-pail in , 


hand, and found Pat Murray filling his pipe. 
“Have you seen the new man, Pat?’ 
“No. Where’s he from?” 
“Been brakin’ on the P. & F. 
‘husky,’ all right.”’ 
“‘What’s his name?” 
“Pansy—Pansy Brown.” 
Pansy was “husky.”” When he came stooping 
into the caboose, with a drawling, ‘‘How are you, 
boys ?”? Pat caught his breath and looked hard. 


W. He's 


shoulders were wide, with the suggestion of a 
stoop, and one leg was.so bowed that he walked 
with a rolling limp. He wore a shock of tow 
hair above a scarred face. 


Two hours later the train was pulling into | 
| the Emerson Street station, west of Evanston. 


Conductor Baggs was sitting in the caboose, 
tipped back in his chair, his feet on a lower 
berth, when Jim O’ Donnell came in. 

“Say, Baggsie, for the love of mercy get after 


Their manner of life kept them | 






A complaint was sent to | 
| the superintendent, and Baggs, the conductor of 


| caboose. 
The new man was exactly as tall as the door ; his 








the new man. He’s thrown three of The Push | face. “All right, Pansy,” he said. 
clean off the train. They’re back there in a heap, | | thing you like. I don’t care.” 
yellin’ like Injuns.” Pansy looked puzzled as he left the car. 

Baggs lowered his feet and sat up. ‘“What’d | few moments later Pat and Jim came in. 
he do that for ?” | “Where’s he gone?” asked Baggs. 

“T don’t know. One of ’em was climbin’ up| “Up on the third car. He’s lyin’ down, 
the ladder, and Pansy walked on his fingers till | waitin’ for em. Come on up and see the fun.” 
he dropped. Then the other two come over the | “No, I guess I’ll stay here.’’ 
end of the car and went for him. You ought to| The two brakemen went out again. Baggs 
have been there. Worst mix I ever see.” sat very still, but he could hear nothing over the 

Baggs walked nervously up and down the car. | roar of the train. Two or three minutes passed ; 
He was not at all sure that he dared reprove | then Jim poked his head in at the door. 

Pansy for carrying out the rules of the company ; | “Better come out, Baggsie; you’re missin’ it.” 


“Do any- 


A 





| but on. the other hand, The Push would never The conductor shook his head. 


forget it. “They’re gettin’ on, up by the engine, rafts of 

The dread of a prolonged war with the worst |’em. Pansy’s gone up on the empties just beyond 
| Sang east of the Santa Fé finally pulled up his | them two flats. He’s hidin’ on the brake-step. 
courage. When the train stopped for orders at | They was just beginnin’ to come back, a long 
North Evanston, he went forward and found the | line of ’em, when I left. So long!” 
new brakeman swinging his legs over the side of | , The door slammed, and the conductor was 
| a flat car, his lantern at his side. }alone again. He stood it as long as he could; 

“Say, look here, Pansy,” the conductor began, | then he suddenly got up and hurried out, with- 
as mildly as possible, “I hear you’ve been gettin’ | out his lantern, and climbing up on the first car, 
into trouble.” |ran forward. He could see a dim group of 

“What you talkin’ about? Oh, them ‘wearies’? | figures on one of the forward cars. Jimand Pat 
They weren’t nothin’. There’s some more up| were sitting on the end of a box car, and he 
behind the engine. 1’ll give ’em all they want | joined them. Beneath them were the two flat 
soon’s we pull out.” cars, and on the farther one two men were 
The conductor shifted his feet and looked down | wrestling in grim silence. On the end of the 
box car, just beyond, was a closely 
packed group of tramps, with others 
behind, holding to one another and 
crowding forward. 

“It’s North Shore Red,” said Jim, 
with a chuckle. “ You ought to have 
seen it. Pansy he just lay low till Red 
—he was at the head of the line—got 
up to the brake-wheel ; then he grabbed 
him by one leg and yanked him clean 
off the car. I thought he was done 
for, but he lit on the flat there, and was 
up and waitin’ when Pansy got down 
to him. Them hoboes don’t know 
what to make of it. 1 reckon they’re 
seared.”’ 

The conductor leaned forward 
eagerly. The two dark figures were 
swaying back and forth across the 
car. A dozen times they were on the 
point of falling off, but each time 
they came reeling back. Suddenly 
they went down, and the two brake- 
men and the conductor tried to out- 
cheer the tramps. Over and over the 
men rolled, until finally one of them 
seemed to flatten out. A yellow 
head rose from the tangle of arms 
and legs, and Pansy’s voice shouted : 

“Well, what’s the matter up there? Why don’t 
you run ’em off? _I’ll take care of this ’un.”’ 

“Come on!” said Pat. “I can’t stand for 
this.” 

He clambered down the ladder and ran forward 


THE NEW BRAKEMAN HAD “ RED” STRETCHED 


FLAT ON HIS BACK. over the flats, with Jim close at his heels. The 
conductor hesitated, with mixed feelings; then 

at the platform. “Did you ever hear of the he followed. 
| North Shore Push, Pansy ?” | The crowd of tramps seemed to waver. Then, 


“Guess not.” |as Pat, yelling hard, began to climb up toward 
| “Well, they’re a bad gang. We gen’ally find them, they broke. Some dropped off and went 
| it’s just as well to leave ’em be. You see, they’s | rolling down the embankment ; others strung out 
a lot of ’em, and they work together.” | forward and took to the ladders. Pat and Jim 
| What you want me to do—leave ’em to open | ran after them, and hammered their knuckles to 
|cars? That’s what they was tryin’ to do.” | make them let go. In two minutes the train was 
| “No, of course not, Pansy, only —” | | cleared, and thirty tramps were strewn for half 
“All right, you’re runnin’ the train. If you | a mile along the track. 
say so, I won’t touch ’em.” Baggs, as he was returning to the caboose, 
| Baggs waved his lantern to the engineer. He | passed Pansy. The new brakeman had “Red” 
| stood still while the clank of the couplers came | stretched flat on his back, and was holding him 
|running back from car to car. “No,” he said, | securely there. 
finally, “I don’t say that.” | “Comeon, Pansy,” said the conductor. 
| The flat car carried Pansy away. Baggs | him back and tie him up.” 
| caught the hand-rail of the caboose as it swung| “Not much!” Pansy replied. “He’s the first 
| by, and went inside to think. It seemed only a | man that ever throwed me, and he ain’t goin’ to 
| minute later that Jim and Pat came hurrying in. | get another chance. I stay right Nere till we get 
Baggs read the news in their faces. to Chicago.” 
“Well?” he said. | And there he sat until the train was in the 
“They’s a bad muss, Baggsie,”’ said Jim. | Chicago yards, and he could twist his fingers in 
“Pansy’s standin’ ’em on their heads. We/ the tramp’s collar and lead him to the office. 
cleared out. There’ll be fifty ‘wearies’ layin’ for Two days after this, when “62” was back 
us at the grade to-morrow night.” from her next run, the superintendent sent for 
“T know it,” groaned Baggs, “I know it!” Pansy. 
“Why don’t you turn ina complaint, Baggsie ?”’ “What'd he say ?” asked Patand Jim together, 
“T can’t. Look at what he could say. It’d | when Pansy had returned. 
cost me my job.” “Nothin’ much.” 
“He ain’t got to know nothin’ about it,” Pat; “Give you any guff?” 
put in. ‘“Can’t you work it to have him trans-| “He says he’s goin’ to police the road after 
ferred ?”’ this, and I can go on the force.”’ 
“T don’t see how. I reckon thereain’tnothin’| “Raise your pay?” 
for it but to come back to-morrow loaded for) “Sure.” 
fight. There ain’t no stoppin’ Pansy. I tried| “I s’pose you’re goin’. 
it, but he didn’t get me at all.” | “What do I want to do that for? 


“Bring 


,” 


Brakin’s 





The three men looked at each other and shook | my business; I ain’t no copper.’ 

their heads. | “You didn’t throw him dow n?” asked Baggs, 
Baggs was silent all the next day. He was‘! in horror. 

| trying to think. Late in theevening,asthetrain|; “Sure not. I says, ‘You can gimme the raise 


,o” 


approached the Winnetka grade on the down | all right, but I reckon I'll stick to brakin’. 
trip, he asked Pat to send Pansy back to the} The others looked at each other. “What’d he 
| say to that?” asked Pat. 

“Nothin’. But he gimme the raise.” 


“TI s’pose you know, Pansy,’’ he said, “that | 
we’re goin’ to have a fight pretty soon.’ 

“Who's goin’ to?’’ 

“Tt’s for what you done last night. The whole 
North Shore Push’ll be layin’ for us on the down 

e.”? | “Sure no,” said Jim. “He wouldn’t do that, 

“Well, I reckon we can handle ’em.” | Pansy wouldn’t.” 

“Don’t you think you better stay back here| But if Pansy wouldn’t “squeal,” North Shore 
with the rest of us?” Red, when he found his goose was cooked, 
“What for?” would — and, what is more, did. That is why 
A look of resignation came into the conductor’s | Number 62 has a new train crew. 


As soon as Pansy had gone out Baggs asked, 
nervously : 
“Do you think he’s squealed on us?” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


here was a suggestion of the prevailing spirit 

of national unity in the fact that the Dizie, 
flying the United States flag, carried relief to 
stricken Martinique. 


Oo" three days intervened between the acces- 
sion of the young King of Spain and the 
setting up of the new Cuban republic. Viewed 
in its widest aspects, the coincidence should not 
disturb the people of either country. Cuba is 
better off without Spain, and Spain is probably 
better off without her turbulent colonies. 
he anti-mosquito campaign, which was waged 
in many places last summer, is to be pushed 
more vigorously this year. Last season’s work 
in the East was considerably disturbed by the 
heavy rainfalls which left pools standing in places 
which it was supposed would be dry. The 
mosquito problem is really a stagnant - water 
problem. 


he number of immigrants coming to the United 
States this year promises to be nearly one- 
fowrth greater than that of last year, and two and 
a half times as great as the number four years ago. 
The Treasury Department believes that the total 
immigration for the year will be nearly, if not 
quite, six hundred thousand; an evidence of 
prosperity, no doubt, but in view of the fact that 
almost one-fourth of those who entered the port 
of New York in March could not read or write, 
not a welcome evidence. 
N° sooner had the news reached this country 
that Consul Prentis was one of the victims 
of Mont Pelée than applicants for the vacant 
post filed their petitions in Washington. The 
eagerness of men toserve Uncle Sam fora salary, 
even though it be on a lively volcano, is note- 
worthy. Mr. Blaine once remarked that no 
public position need be vacant so long as it was 
true that there were two applicants for every 
vacancy on the Nantucket light-ship—anchored 
thirty miles or more at sea. But a volcano is 
rather more remorseless than the ocean. 


a er societies are better than others. One of 

the good ones was organized in New York 
about two years ago to instruct the children in 
the tenement districts in the care of domestic 
animals, Already it has twenty-five chapters in 
the city, the members of which attend meetings 
where they talk about animals, and tell how they 
have helped those in distress, If there were 
more such societies, the work of the organizations 
of adults for the prevention of cruelty would be 
considerably decreased. It is good for the animals 
to be cared for, but it is better for the children to 
learn consideration for all living things. 





“' a man goes to work from a breakfast of | 


baker’s bread and poor coffee,” inquired a | 








302 yet THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Frederick himself sympathized with the struggle 
of the colonies, and expressed his friendly feel- 
ings. So the erection of his statue would not 
violate the rule that only those who had some 
connection with American history shall be so 
honored. When the effigy of the vigorous old 
German is put up he will find himself in a goodly 
company of believers in democracy. 


e ¢ 


BIRTH AND DEATH. 


Two gates unto the road of life there are, 
And to the happy youth both seem afar. 
William Morris. 
& © 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS. 


ast month, at the very time when a French 
. war-ship was conveying to the United 
States a special mission from the French 
government to participate in the dedication of 
the Rochambeau Monument at Washington, 
American war-ships and transports, laden with 
supplies, were hurrying to the relief of the 
stricken people of Martinique. So the com- 
memoration of an old friendship between the 
two nations was blended with the expression of 
an active and present sympathy, called forth by 
a great calamity. 
When the President ordered a naval vessel 
to Martinique, the day after the eruption of 


Mont Pelée, and when Congress voted a large | , 


appropriation for the relief of the sufferers, they 
exemplified the great principle ‘that the obliga- 
tions of a common humanity are not limited by 
national boundaries. It would have been easy 
to frame messages of formal sympathy and 
condolence, but it was better to convey “first aid 
to the injured” as promptly and on‘as large a 
seale as possible. 

The ideal of a brotherhood of nations is far 
enough from complete realization. Nations, like 
individuals, have ambitions, competitions, rival- 
ries, which bring their interests necessarily into 
collision. But a great emergency or a great 
calamity breaks down dividing lines. The 
persecuted Armenians and the famine-stricken 
people of India appealed to the universal human 
sympathy simply as suffering human beings. 

Soldiers of many nationalities fought side by 
side in the relief of the besieged legations at 
Pekin. So, when an appalling calamity over- 
whelmed the people of Martinique, the whole 
civilized world was moved with sympathy. The 
United States, as the nearest and biggest neigh- 
bor, with means adequate to the emergency, was 
naturally the first to give aid. 


® © 


A GUILD OF COURTESY. 
organization known as The Children’s 
National Guild of Courtesy has been 
thriving and growing in England for ten 
In 1901 it had nearly thirty-two thousand 


A 


| years. 


cooking - teacher recently, “how is he to resist | | members scattered through some five hundred 
the temptation of the ‘free clam chowder’ or the | towns and villages. Its professed aim is “to 
‘hot free lunch’ so conspicuously displayed at | encourage a spirit of chivalry amongst children ; 


the saloon ?” 


The same teacher knows several | to stimulate them to be courteous; and to pro- 


men who have been won from intemperate habits | mote habits of neatness and cleanliness, and 
by an improvement in the home cooking. One purity of action and speech.” 


of these men recently came to her door with a 
plate of corn muffins to show. On being assured 
that they were perfect, he said that he made them 
himself from the directions of his wife, who was 
ill in bed, but who had passed on to him her 
carefully learned lesson of the week before. 
Norway has produced an inventor who says 
that he has made a gun which can shoot a 
two-ton projectile ninety-three miles. He might 
just as well have made it an even hundred; but 
not to cavil on that point, what an admirable 





A boy or girl, between the ages of five and 
fifteen, becomes a member by paying one penny, 
the amount of the annual subscription. A bronze 
badge of membership costs one penny more. 

The “branches” are organized in the simplest 
manner—usually in public and Sunday schools. 
Once a week the rules of the Guild are read 
aloud. They are arranged under various head- 
ings—courtesy as regards yourself, courtesy at 
home, at school, at play, in the street, at table, 
everywhere. Taken together, these rules provide 
for the foundations of good manners—to which 


instrument for express business that gun would | good morals are first cousins. 


be if the inventor would only make a car to put | 


Reports from many parts of England tell of 


in it that would hold two tons of coal or sugar or | the noteworthy effect which this concerted action 
meat, and then could devise a way for landing | on behalf of courtesy has wrought in the life of 


that car safely in a soft spot ninety-three miles | school and town. 


away! With thirty or forty such guns stationed 
at proper intervals he could span the continent, 
and we should behold a new way of beating 


swords into plowshares and spears into pruning- | 


hooks. 


(eet Greville thought it was not possible | 

for any man to have a worse opinion of 
another than the Duke of Wellington had of 
King George 1V. , The prime minister of Spain, 
on the contrary, when he recently received the 
official farewell of the queen regent, was moved 
to tears. “The noble queen has been a slave to 
duty!” exclaimed Sefior Sagasta. “She has 
sacrificed her youth; she has suffered much ; she 
has proved herself a woman of remarkable execu- 
tive ability.” Almost the same words might be 
said of the queen mother of Holland. “Oh, to 
be a queen for twenty-four hours!” cried Anne 
Boleyn. “ What happiness one might give!” 
Queen Maria Christina and Queen Emma have 
in a notable degree given it to their subjects. 


mperor William has stretched his hand across 
the sea again. He offers to give a bronze 
statue of his ancestor, Frederick the Great, to 
the United States, to be set up in the city of 
Washington, and the President has accepted 
the gift. Washington has many fine statues, 
but there is no figure of king or potentate among 
them. Lafayette and Rochambeau are there 
because they fought for American independence. 





If it is needed in a country 
where the bus conductor says, “Thank you, sir,” 
when you pay your fare, is there not roorh for a 
similar movement in our less deliberate land ? 
To incite the members to following their rules 
of courtesy, the Guild declares: “Three of the 
bravest and greatest men who ever lived—the 
Duke of Wellington, General Gordon and Gen- 
eral Washington—were distinguished for their 
courteous behavior.” It is significant to find the 
father of our own country singled out as one of 
three models for English youth. From this 
striking fact American boys and girls—and their 
elders—may be left to draw the full suggestion 
and stimulus. 
@ © 


THE USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. 


onnecticut farmers discovered some time 

( ago that birds were their friends, and 

secured the passage of laws to prevent 

their wanton destruction. Furthermore, they 

saw that the laws were enforced. Some of the 

farmers even set out cherry- and mulberry-trees, 

expecting that the fruit would attract to their 

fields birds which would eat the bugs and worms 
that injured their crops. 

This spring the results of the past few years’ 
care were apparent, and flocks of. a hundred 
robins were not uncommon. As the season 
advanced other birds appeared in large numbers 
and were welcomed. 

It is an old error to suppose that birds are the 





farmers’ enemies. No doubt sometimes they 
injure the crops; but usually they attack the 
insect pests. Thirty robins will keep five acres 
of potatoes free from bugs. The meadow-lark, 
instead of hurting a clover-field, eats grasshoppers 
in clover-time. The bluebird, phoebe, brown 
thrasher, king-bird, house-wren and catbird are 
insect-eaters, and by their services in the field 
more than pay for the small amount of fruit they 
take to vary their diet. 

The Connecticut experience has been duplicated 
in other States. The birds were first foolishly 
driven away ; then the crops suffered, and laws 
had to be passed forbidding the killing of birds. 
The Audubon societies have done much to enlarge 
popular knowledge, and now it is not uncommon 
to see people feeding birds in order to invite 
them. A few crumbs thrown out of the house 
every day will soon attract them, and no town 
resident with a small garden would find any 
other hospitality so profitable as that which he 
might bestow on a family of robins or bluebirds. 
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PROPRIETY IN DRESS. 


A fine aspect in fit array, 
Neither too mean nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 
George Herbert. 
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THE BEAUTY - MARKET. 
ow much is it worth?” is a characteristic 

Yankee question. Light has been 

thrown on the value of a new com- 
modity by the recent settlement by a certain 
railroad of a claim for damages. The claim 
was that of a charming young woman, and was 
brought for the destruction or serious disfigure- 
ment of her nose. 

‘There seems to have been a wide difference of 
opinion as to the value of beauty as represented 
in a nose. The railroad originally thought that 
two thousand dollars was about the right figure. 
The attorney for the heroine (she was a heroine 
in allowing her nose to act as witness in its 
battered condition) thought that seventy - five 
thousand dollars was not too high a price. 

‘The compromise arrived at was eighteen thou- 
sand dollars, and all the expenses of “nurses, 
doctors and specialists.” 

Now one wishes to know whether a nose ranks 
higher in the beauty-market than any other 
feature. Would a chin be worth ten thousand 
dollars or twenty-five thousand dollars? An 
eye has value as an ornament and also as an 
instrument. What about the price to be set on 
a smooth and rounded cheek? And would it be 
profane to speculate on the market quotation of 
a dimple? ee 


SENATE AGREEMENTS. 


persons who follow the doings of Congress 

few announcements mean more than one 

which reads something like this: “The 
Senate has agreed to vote on the bill on 
Wednesday, the 2ist, at four o’clock.” If the 
measure is one that has long attracted the 
attention of the country, the statement means 
that its senatorial battle is over; that on the day 
named advocates and opponents will answer to 
the roll-call, and the majority will prevail. It is 
usually known in cases where there has been 
serious debate and considerable delay that the 
bill will pass when it reaches a vote. 

The importance of a simple agreement to vote 
reveals the theory of procedure in the United 
States Senate. No majority, no presiding officer 
and no committee can determine the date for a 
vote. ‘The consent of all the Senators is requisite. 
The least important man on the minority side is 
thus assured of the fullest opportunity to discuss 
any measure. In return for this courtesy it is 
understood that no bill for which a majority 
actually desires to vote shall be killed by delay. 
There are thus two sides to the “senatorial 
courtesy”? of which we hear so much: a conces- 
sion to the individual, and a deference to the will 
of the known majority. 

Senator Hale of Maine alluded to this under- 
standing in a few remarks one day recently, 
when the chairman of the Philippine Committee 
was making an effort to get his Democratic 
associates to agree on a time for voting on the 
civil government bill then before the Senate. 
They were reluctant to set a day, and Mr. Hale, 
who happened to be a Republican member of 
the same committee, was equally reluctant to 
urge them, saying, ‘‘I see no purpose to delay. 
On both sides of the chamber we have a common 
pride in the reputation that the Senate has to-day, 
of always passing the bills that the majority 
desires, after full debate.” 


& © 
WORK AND PLAY. 


oys who find the burden of life heavy will 
B feel that the future still holds possibilities 
when they read of the Philadelphia man 

who possesses an automobile lawn-mower. 
Instead of pushing a heavy machine through 
the long grass under a blazing sun, he sits upon 
a springy seat, enjoys the rapid motion, has the 
exhilaration of guiding a sensitive creature of 
steel and rubber, and all the time enjoys the 
cheerful consciousness that his recreation is also 
doing his work. What better remedy for “that 

tired feeling” could one ask ? 

The Philadelphia man’s machine, however, is 

















not so much a great modern invention as it is a 
sign of the times ; an example of the general, and 
in the main wholesome, tendency to turn work 


into play. Tom Sawyer was regarded as a 
martyr to circumstances, a victim of the curse of 
Adam, by the boys who found him whitewashing 
the fence. But when he showed them that his 
employment was play, not work, a privilege 
rather than a punishment, both fence and situa- 
tion assumed a different aspect. 

This work-and-play theory is really the main- 
spring of modern educational methods. The 
kindergartner manipulates his little slips of paper 
and makes a box; the sloid student has a 
delightful time hammering and sawing, and 
carries home a bootjack. Ethel eats the fruits of 
her cooking-school lesson, and Henry surveys 
the wood-lot while he studies trigonometry. 

Perhaps in time the farmer may take a little 
whirl in his flying-machine and incidentally pick 
the apples, and his wife’s bicycle ride may 
accomplish the family sewing. But work will 
never be wholly eliminated. One who shirks 
it himself merely imposes it upon others. One 
should not forget the story of the man whose 
house was fitted with many ingenious labor- 
saving devices. A friend remarked one day 
upon the difficulty he had had in opening the 


gate. 
*T should think so ingenious a man would find 
a way to make it swing more easily,’’ he said. 
“That gate!” replied the other man. “Why, 
don’t you know? Every one who opens that 
gate pumps two gallons of water into the tank 
in my attic.” og 


TRAGEDY OR VICTORY. 


he recent opening of the splendidly equipped 

Horace Mann School in New York City—a 
school whose function is to demonstrate all that 
is best in teaching and in school management 
under conditions as nearly ideal as possible— 
recalled by contrast the bitter struggle of the 
great organizer’s last years. ; 

When Horace Mann left Massachusetts to accept 
the presidency of Antioch College in Ohio, the bat- 
tle in the East for popular education had been won. 
Sixteen years of unremitting toil and courage and 
enthusiasm had placed the cause where the people 
could be trusted to care for it. But the great field 
of the West needed men—therefore this man 
must go. 

The condition of affairs that greeted him would 
have daunted less heroic fiber. The college build- 
ings were hardly more than begun; there was no 
place provided for president or faculty ; the library 
contained no book nor even a shelf for a book; for 
months there were no doors on the dining-room, 
and Ohio pigs wandered in at their will; outside 
the mud often made the grounds absolutely 
impassable for lady teachers. 

Of the one hundred and fifty or so candidates 
for admission, young and old, married and un 
married, ministers and plow- boys, but six were 
far enough advanced to enter the freshman class 

Yet the real trouble was that the college was 
overwhelmed with debt, and that, through jealousy 
and short-sightedness, Mr. Mann’s work was 
hampered in every conceivable way. Again and 
again he broke down under the burden that he 
was carrying. Finally in 1859 the college was sold 
for debt and reorganized; the excitement and 
labors of commencement day gave the death- 
blow to the president—he died on the second of 
August, 

Those years at Antioch College have been called 
the tragedy of Mr. Mann’s life. But, after all, was 
it a tragedy? Undoubtedly work and anxiety 
killed him, but would he have been willing to die 
except on the battle-field? Look at his own words: 

“T can do anything for these young people.’ 
“The work in which I am engaged is worth a 
thousand such men as I,” and that ringing sentence 
from his last baccalaureate—“Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some battle for humanity.” 

He had his reward even upon the field of his 
defeat. He lived long enough to see his young 
people grow gentler-mannered, as well as eager 
students; he lifted to high ideals many young men 
and women who carried his spirit all over the 
West. To-day Antioch stands well among Ohi¢ 
colleges. 

“The faculty,” says one of Horace Mann’s 
biographers, speaking of Antioch, ‘found nothing 
in readiness but their own hearts.” A significant 
preparation! Surely of these and thousands like 
these, whose eyes never see the fruit of their 
splendid labors, the word should be written, not 
tragedy, but victory. 
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THEIR SILVER WEDDING. 


mong the most notable society events in one of 
our large cities last winter was a certain 
silver wedding reception. The host and hostess 
were not particularly wealthy, as wealth is 
counted in these days, but everything had been 
arranged upon the most lavish and elaborate 
seale. The flowers cost a small fortune, the 
breakfast another; wherever one looked the over- 
whelming impression was of the expense of it all. 
Nor was the impression lessened by the display 
of gifts. Whatever beautiful and tender signifi- 
eance the anniversary might have had was 
entirely lost, so deeply was it overlaid with silver. 
At almost the same time there occurred another 
silver wedding celebration, that of a well-known 
banker and his wife. They were wealthy and 
cultured people with a wide circle of friends, yet 
no society column contained any notice of the 
event; there are things which even reporters do 
not discover—sometimes! 
The celebration took the form of a dinner for 
twenty-five guests. The twenty-five were all 


women, the oldest,—and no one of them was less 
than seventy-five years of age,—the lowliest, the 
most hopeless that ‘could be found. Everything 
that love and thought could devise for them had 
been prepared. 


Carriages were sent for them; 





























the table was beautifully decorated; the dishes 
which would seem most appetizing to these old 
children of poverty had been carefully chosen; 
and finally, lest servants should make them ill 
at ease, the host and hostess themselves waited 
upon their guests. 

Nor was even that all; the pleasure, however 


great, was not to end with the hour. Under each 
plate, waiting discovery by old, wrinkled hands, 
were hidden twenty-five silver pieces. 

It is needless to say that such gracious and 
beautiful giving was not an experiment, nor the 
outcome of sudden impulse; it was only an inci- 
dent in a life full of quiet benefactions. 

One cannot judge; behind the other silver 
wedding also may have been years of generous 
deeds, but it is admissible to wonder which cele- 
bration brought the greater content to the givers. 
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AT HOME IN THE KITCHEN. 


iewed from a human standpoint,—just now a 

popular one from which to contemplate 
royalty, —Queen Alexandra is the peer of any 
lady in England in housewifery. For her profi- 
ciency she has to thank her excellent mother, the 
late Queen Louise of Denmark, and the exigencies 
of her childhood life, which was the reverse of 
luxurious. 

There were not many servants at the Gule 
Palace, says the author of a recent “Life of Queen 
Alexandra,” and the young Danish princesses 
were required to dust their own rooms, and make 
themselves generally useful about the house and 
at meal-times. A gentleman who one day was 
invited to partake of the informal family luncheon 
at the palace recalls that the family butter-lish 
chanced to need replenishing, and the Princess 
Louise, instead of summoning a servant, turned to 
her elder daughter, and said: 

“Alexandra, will you fetch some more butter?” 

And the future Queen of England departed 
willingly and gracefully on the homely errand to 
the larder. 

During a visit paid by her in 1888 with the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Denmark, the Princess of 
Wales, after inspecting every part of the Home 
for Scandinavian Sailors, said to Mrs. Melin, the 
superintendent: 

“I would like to see the kitchen.” 

It was dinner-time, and the cook was frying 
fish. 

“I ean cook fish,” said the princess; “let me 
show you if I cannot.” She went to the cook- 
ing range, and deftly turned the fish in the pan 
till it had taken the requisite brown. 





The cook looked none too well pleased at ladies | 
in the kitchen, but when, as the visitors turned | 
to leave, Mrs. Melin whispered, “It is the Prin- | 
cess of Wales who has fried the fish,” the cook 
showed such astonishment that the princess burst | 
into a hearty laugh. 


A CONVERSATION WITH TENNYSON. 
iN American gentleman, in the course of a recent 
reminiscent talk, told his friends how he once 
listened to a conversation between Lord Tennyson 
and a young Englishman, then just beginning to 
be known in literature. It took place in a country 
inn, where the two had been introduced by a 
friend of both, who had left to catch his train 
immediately after the presentation. 

The American, sitting at a table near by, heard 
the Englishman, a shy but ardent admirer of the 
poet, begin modestly and stammeringly to tell him 
how much pleasure he had taken in his poems. 
When he ceased speaking, Tennyson said: 

“Humph!” 

The young man was abashed, but he tried 
again. He spoke of the beautiful scenery in the 
vicinity, and mentioned the points of interest 
which he had visited, and which he knew were 
more familiar to the poet than to himself. His 
final remark was a question. Tennyson answered: 

“Humph!”’ 

A third time the embarrassed young man 
resumed the conversation, although he looked as 
if he would like to escape if he knew how. He 
had become desperate, and talked about the | 
weather. The clouds had grown threatening; | 
would it really rain? Tennyson was standing | 
near the threshold. He stepped outside, looked | 
up, held out his palm to feel if any drops were | 
falling, and uttered: 

“Humph!” Then he walked off around the | 
house, and disappeared from view. 

“Well!” cried the Englishman. The American, | 
although he was not addressed, looked up with 
twinkling eyes and responded, “Humph!” Then 
both laughed, and an acquaintance sprang up 
between them which prospered more fortunately 
than the relations so rapidly begun and terminated 
between the great laureate and his thoroughly 
snubbed admirer. 
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THE ACCORDION. 


mile Gautier has written a plea for the 
despised accordion. He calls it the poor 
man’s pianoforte, and wonders why it should be 
so overlooked outside of Russia, where it is the 
national instrument. There all the regiments 
have their accordion-players, whose lively notes 
relieve the monotony of long marches. 

The instrument is in every sense an artistic 
one, because it embodies the required qualities ; 
it gives accurate and melodious sounds in con- 
formity with the rules of music. The keyboard 
is extensive enough to bring forth the most 
delicate shades of tone. [t gives even an orchestral 
richness, in small volume. Under the measured 
action of the bellows, which plays the part of the 
bow, it affords all the inflections and modulations 
of the violin in its upper register. In the lower 
register it resembles the violoncello. . 

Of course this warmth of praise belongs to the 
instruments of the best French make, not to those 
which are-hastily put together for an undiscrimi- 
nating market. 

Seventy-three years ago the accordion was 
invented in Vienna by a man named Damian. 


& 








The invention embodied a wonderful knowledge 











of music, together with an astonishing calculation 
and skill. When the instrument came out it was 
a triumph, but the public soon regarded it with 
indifference. 
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WON BY WIT. 


he University of Pennsylvania has not as large 
funds at its command as the authorities think 
to be necessary-—in which respect it is not greatly 
different from other institutions of the same kind. 
It finds the means to put up new buildings and 
pay expenses through the untiring energy of its 
provost, Mr. Harrison, whose little black subscrip- 
tion book is well known in many a Philadelphia 
office. 


Mr. Harrison was pleading persistently with 
a broker for a subscription not so very jong ago, 
but without success. Finally the broker said: 

“See here, Mr. Harrison, I will give you some- 
thing on one condition—that _ promise not to 
come into my office again until I ask you to do so.” 

“Certainly, Mr. T., I agree to that,” said the 
provost promptly, and walked out smiling with 
a check for one thousand dollars. 

A month or so later the broker heard a knock 
at his door. “Come in!”’ he called, and in walked 
Mr. Harrison. He had the black book under his 
arm. 

“Good morning, Mr. T.!” he said. “I want 
po to help me with a little university matter 

am —” 

“Look here, Mr. Harrison!” the broker inter- 
rupted. “When I gave that last thousand dollars 
wasn’t it on the express condition that you 
wouldn’t come into my office again until I invited 

ou?” 

yeewhy, es,” returned the provost, “I believe 
that was the understanding. But didn’t you say 
‘Come in!’ just now when I knocked ?” 

They say the check this time was for five 
thousand, 
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CHARLIE’S CHOICE. 


“ harlie” is a resident of Concord, Massachu- 
setts, and although his fellow citizens 
believe him to be simple-minded, a story in the 
New York Tribune shows that while he may be 
somewhat behind the native sages who have given 
the village its wide renown, he is yet wise in his 
own practical generation. 
Among Charlie’s oddities is a fondness for read- 


ing and carrying books under his arm. e is 
never seen without one or more. Not long ago 
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he went to the house of Dr. Edward W. Emerson, | 
the son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with a long | 


face 


me take books out of the library me J more.” 
Doctor Emerson has a fine private library, and 
moved by the sadness in Charlie’s tone, said 
kindly: 
“Never mind, Charlie. 
of mine you wish.” 
Satisfied with this assurance, Charlie went away 
and did not return for several days. Then he 
came back, and said, doubtfully, “You said I 
might take any book of yours 1 wanted, didn’t 
you ?’ 
4 Doctor Emerson assented, wondering what was 
coming. 


You may take any book 


b | 
“Doctor,” he said, sorrowfully, “they won’t let | 


} 
“That means any book you own, doesn’t it?” | 


queried Charlie. 

Again Doctor Emerson assented. 

“Well, then,” said Charlie, triumphantly, “let 
me take your railroad mileage-book !”’ 
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HIS WIFE’S TRIUMPH. 


t has been the fate of many men of letters to 
have ill health bearing them down as they 
struggled on toward literary achievement. Thus 
beset in recent times were Stevenson, Richard 
Jeffries and J. R. Green. Each of these, it hap- 
pened, had a high-hearted wife to keep him up, 
even to help him with the actual labor of writing. 
“The Life and Letters of J. R. Green” show forth 
a great and sweet man; they show, too, a wife 
whose sympathy and fortitude helped to make his 
accomplishment possible. 


In copying the vast amount of manuscript of her 
husband’s books Mrs. Green contracted writer’s 
cramp, and was forced to stop using her right 
hand. This looked like a final obstacle in the 
way of the invalid, who did much of his thinking 
in d, and could not write himself. But Mrs. 
Green set to work at once learning to write with 
her left hand. 

One of her first practice pages, which she was 
about to destroy with the rest, her husband took 
quietly and put in his pocket. Years afterward, 
when ill health seemed unbearable and in dis- 
couragement he felt that he could not work, he 
used take out that piece of paper, a living 
record of his wife’s triumph over difficulty. When 
he saw the painful, patient strokes by which Mrs. 
Green had learned to write with her left hand, he 
could work on with something near to inspiration. 
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STEPPED ON LITERATURE. 


traveller says that in no other country has he 
ever seen such reverence for literature in 
every form as exists in China. 


A printed word is regarded almost as a sacred 
thing, and this sometimes leads to amusing inci- 
dents when a Chinese teacher is dealing with a 
brisk American pupil. 

This returned traveller spent four hours a day 
while in China with a native teacher of the lan- 
guage, and one day, as the two young men were 
starting on a walk together, and the American 
was about to put on a new pair of shoes, he heard 
a horrified exclamation from the Chinaman. 

“You not put foot on words!’’ he gasped, point- 
ing to the name and size marked inside the shoe; 
and it was a long time before he recovered from 
his amazement that any one could be so lacking 
in proper respect as to treat the symbols of his 
own language or any other in such a way. 
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MERELY A MATTER OF HABIT. 


pleasing little story of Andrew Carnegie comes 
from the New York Times. 
Mr. Carnegie was the guest of honor at a recent 


dinner at Philadelphia, and before its close not | 


a few of the guests noticed that his wine-glasses 
remained untouched. At last, just as the dinner 
was about to end, one of the more inquisitive 
persons present said: 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Carnegie, but I notice 
you have not touched your wine. I did not know 
you were a total abstainer.” 

“No?”’ Mr. Carnegie remarked, with a smile. 
“Well, — know glasses are used both over and 
under the nose. always use mine over.” 
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he march of the ages through History’s pages 
Is led by the resonant voice of the drum, 
And marking its time beats the pulse of the 
nations; 
It calls and its votaries come. 


No slower, no faster, unmoved by disaster, 
Its fateful voice sounding the call for its own, 
It summons the poet, the slave and his master, 
The prince from the steps of the throne. 


They list to its pleading and follow its leading, 
Before it the voice of all nature is dumb; 
The prayers of the priests and the tears of the 
mothers 
Are lost in the roll of the drum: 


Come up, come up, come up to the cannon, 

Come up to the cannon, come up to the cannon, 

Come up, come up, come up to the cannon,— 
Oh, follow, oh, follow the drum. 


Still telling the story of conquest and glory, 
It speaks not of slaughter, it recks not of pain, 
It tells not of corpses all mangled and gory,— 
The siren who lures not in vain. 


Through the smoke of the battle its echoing rattle, 
Still calmly insistent, rolls on in its might, 
Till the timid grow bolder, and shoulder to 
shoulder, 
Press on in the thick of the fight. 


The dead and the dying together are lying 
With ears growing heavy and lips growing dumb, 
But through all their moaning and over their 
sighing 
Still echoes the throb of the drum: 


Come up, come up, come up to the cannon, 

Come up to the cannon, come up to the cannon, 

Come up, come up, come up to the cannon,— 
Oh, follow, oh, follow the drum. 
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AN UNEXPECTED QUESTION. 


NE morning about twenty years 
ago a lawyer on the way to his 
office stopped outside a barber’s 
shop door to get a “shine.” 

The little bootblack who plied 
his trade there was no stranger 
to him, although he knew him 
only by his street name. This 
morning the boy was unusually 
silent. The lawyer missed his bright remarks 
and began to rally him a little, when suddenly 
the boy looked up in his face and said: 

“Mr. Bartlett, do you love God ?” 

The lawyer was an upright, self-respecting 
man, but neither a church attendant nor much 
given to religious thought, and he took the ques- 
tion at first as an attempt at a joke on the part of 
the boy ; but he soon found that it was meant in 
all seriousness. No one had ever asked him the 
question before in quite the same way, and it 
staggered him. 

“Why do you ask me that, Bat?” he said, 
after a rather awkward pause. “What difference 
does it make to you?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, sir. Me mother an’ me’s 
got to get out ; for the place we live in’ll be tore 
down pretty soon, an’ a feller like me can’t pay 
much rent. Mother does all she can, but you see 
there’s three of us, an’ me grandmother’s lame. 
I dunno what todo. Yesterday I heard two men 
talkin’, an’ one of ’em said God would help 
anybody that loved Him if they’d tell Him they 
was in the hole. I thought about it ’most all 
night, an’ this mornin’ I made up my mind I’d 
lay for somebody that knew Him well enough to 
ask Him.” 

The lawyer was embarrassed. All he could 
say to the threadbare little bootblack was that he 
had better ask some one else. He had better 
keep inquiring, he told him; for in a city of so 
many churches he would surely find the sort of 
person he wanted. He thrust a dollar into the 
boy’s hand and hurried away. 

But all that day he found his thoughts reverting 
to the bootblack and his strange question. “A 
fine position for an educated man in a Christian 
country!’’ he said to himself. “Struck dumb 
by an ignorant street arab! I could not answer 
his question. Why not?” 

The lawyer was an honest man, and his 
self-examination ended in a resolution to find out 
the reason why. ‘That evening he went, for the 
first time in many years, to prayer - meeting, 
and frankly told the whole story, without sparing 
himself. From that day life had a new meaning 
for him, and a higher purpose. 

A few days later, at a conference of ministers 
of different denominations in the same city, the 
lawyer’s strange experience was mentioned by 
the pastor who gave him his first Christian 
welcome. Immediately another minister told of 
a young man in his congregation who had been 
awakened to a religious life by the same question 
put to him by the same little bootblack. The 
interest culminated when a third declared that 
he had had a call from the bootblack himself, 
who had been brought to his study by a man who 
appreciated his unexpected question and knew 
how to befriend him. 

Such an incident could not be allowed to end 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





there. The boy was helped to good lodgings, 
and to patronage which enabled him to provide 
better for his “family.” At last he had found 
somebody who loved God ; and in time he learned 
to love Him himself, and “know Him well enough 
to ask Him.” Opportunities for a decent educa- 
tion were opened to him, and he showed so much 


promise that his lawyer friend took him in, first a 


as an office-boy and finally as a student. 

Many would recognize the bootblack to-day if 
his name were given, not only as a member of 
the bar in successful practice, but as a church- 
member and a worker in Sunday-school. He 
loves boys; and the few who know that he was 
once a bootblack understand his interest in little 
fellows who need a friend. Helping them is for 
him loving God in the most effectual way. 
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HEAT FROM THE EARTH. 


ertain scientific men now believe that the 

( enormous internal heat of the earth may 

be utilized for some practical purpose. 

Prof. William Hallock of Columbia University 

expresses, in The World’s Work, the opinion that 
the plan is feasible. He says: 


It is not merely a question of wens by pee it 
is a question of the quantity of s t can be 

Near Boise, Idaho, hot water is now drawn 
from a well, and used to heat a dwelling. The 
Pittsburg and Wheeeeg wells are capable of 
heating the water left in them overnight; but even 
if their depth were sufficient to turn the water to 
steam, it would require so many hours’ waiting as 
to rob the process of all commercial value. In 
other words, there would not be the slightest 
difficulty in obtaining steam from the interior of 
the earth, because that involves only a little extra 
labor in boring into the hot area, and it is almost 
as easy to bore ten thousand feet as six thousand ; 
but in order to give the steam commercial value, 
a method must be provided for dropping the water 
to the hot area, allowing it time to heat, and yet 
having it returned to the surface as steam, without 
ag ois oem | the flow. 

Two holes might be bored into the earth, twelve 
thousand feet deep and perhaps fifty feet apart. 
There would be a te 
boiling-point of water. Then, if very heavy charges 
s [yaar or some other explosive were lowered 


e bottom of each hole, and exploded simulta- 
neously, a sufficient connection might be estab- 
lished between the two holes. The rock would 
be cracked and fissured in directions, and 
shattering it thus around the base of the holes 
would turn the surrounding area into an immense 
water-heater. The 
would be heated and turned into steam, which 
would pass through the second hole to the earth’s 
surface. The pressure of such a column of steam 

be enormous; for aside from its initial 
velocity, the descending column of cold water 
would exert a pressure of at least five thousand 
pounds to the aaeere inch, which would drive 
everything movable throu the second hole. 
The problem is therefore a mechanical one, con- 
cerned — with connecting the two holes. 
This accomplished, the water-heater would oper- 
ate itself, and establish a source of power that 
would surpass anything now in use. 
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THE BIRTH OF AN ICEBERG. 


r. C. E. Borehgrevink, commander of the 
Antarctic Expedition of 1898, nearly lost 


his life by an accident of a nature so t 


peculiar that it is probable no other man could 
duplicate the experience. At the foot of Mount 
Terror in February, 1900, he landed from his ship 
with Captain Jensen and three other men. Then, 
wishing to take a picture of the shore, he sent his 
boat back to the vessel to get a camera, and he 
and Captain Jensen were left alone on the rough 
beach. Before the boat returned, a strange and 
awful thing happened. Mr. Borchgrevink tells 
the story in the Outlook: 


A roar and a rush with tremendous explosions 
shook the beach. The thought came to us t 
the perpendicular rocks above us were falling. 
Then we realized what was taking place, The 
mighty glacier immediately to the west of us was 
giving birth to an iceberg. 

Millions of tons of ice pianged into the ocean. 
We could see nothing beyond an immense cloud 
of rolling snow. The water rose from the plunge 
of this antarctic monarch. I sang out ensen, 
“Now we shall have to face the wave!” . 

We rushed to the highest point of our limited 
beach, four feet above the sea. We saw advancin 
on us a dark green ridge with a white crest. 
ealled to Jensen to struggle for dear life. We 
clutched the uneven rocks, with our backs toward 
the advancing water. Although it could not have 
taken more than seven minutes, the time seemed 
long before the water closed over our heads. 

oating upward, omy ee ay the rocks, I 
tore the nails from my flesh my endeavor to 
keep from being dragged out. After the second 
wave we again felt the rocks under our feet. 

At the place where Jensen and I first stood, the 
rock was wet twenty feet above our heads. It 
was somewhat lower when it struck us. Where 
the wave had struck with full force, the face of the 
rock had been altered, and rocks were still falling 
baie E the three men in the boat found us, bleeding 


and torn. 

Two facts had saved us. To our right a small 
peninsula of ice protruded some five feet from the 
rock, and the rock itself bent toward the west. 
From the moment it struck the curve of the 
mountain rock to the west of us, the wave took a 
ate more easterly than where Jensen and I 
s i 
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A POTATO DUEL. 


duelist, like many another man who takes 

A himself too seriously, can sometimes be 

more powerfully influenced by ridicule than 

by anything else. A story current in Kentucky 

tells how “Bill’’ Bowman, who was a noted circuit 

preacher and a muscular Christian, sixty years 

ago, once used this effective weapon with good 
results. 


At one of his meetings a local desperado created 
a disturbance, and on being publicly rebuked by 
Bowman, sent him a challenge to fight. Bowman, 
as the nee gy party. had the choice of weapons. 

He selected a half-bushel of Irish potatoes as 
big as his fist for each man, and stipulated that 
his opponent must stand fifteen paces distant, 
and that only one potato at a time should be taken 
from the measure. 

The desperado was furious at being thus in- 
sulted, and made an jetiqnent protest, but Bowman 
reminded him that the ¢ allenged man had a right 
to choose his own weapons, and threatened to 
denounce the desperado as a coward if he failed 
to come to time. As there was no way out of the 
box but to fight, the desperado consented. 





The fight took place on the outskirts of the 
town. verybody was present to see the fun. 
The seconds the two men in position by 
the side of each being a half-bushel measure fill 
with toes as as bricks. 

Bowman threw the first potato. It struck his 
opponent and flew into a hundred pieces. A yell 
of delight went up from the crowd. That discon- 
certed the desperado, and his potato flew wide of 


the mark. 
tehed his ch meee time the 
esperado stooped for a potato, another potato 
took him in the side. The sixth potato struck him 
in the short ribs, knocking the wind completely 
out of him and doubling him up on the grees. 
people were ost crazy with laughter. 
but Bowman looked as sober as if he ust 
finished preaching a funeral sermon, The des- 
rado was taken home and put to , and there 
stayed for more than a week before he recov- 
ered from the effect of his potato duel. It was a 
pee time before another duel took place in that 
region 















KNOWN CHILDRENS / 
. j IN FF 
BY BTHELWYN WETHERALD sQ)) 

meet them in the country Jane, 

In village shop and city street, 

With cheeks all glowing in the rain, 

Or voices gladdening in the sleet, 
Or eyes enraptured with the snow— 
The children I should like to know. 


How fair creation is to them! 
Unweighted by the cloak of years 

They dance upon its lustrous hem, 
And lose in rainbows all their tears. 

How easily the hearts o’erflow 

Of children we should like to know! 


Their sleep is deeper than our peace, 
Their waking gladder than our dreams. 
Their guardian angels never cease 
To speak to them in winds and streams. 
The days are lifetimes, sweet and slow, 
To children we should like to know. 


O little heart above this page, 

The road is long, the road is hard. 
But do not thou obscure in age 

That early sky so thickly starred. 
Keep sweet the faith of long ago, 
Dear child, whom I shall never know. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC INTRODUCTION. 


any years ago, when tintypes first came into 

general use, the booth where pictures 

were made “while you wait” was the 

center of a large crowd at every county fair and 

popular resort. An old-time photographer tells 

an experience he had long ago, before the secrets 
of the camera were known to everybody. 


He had set up a tent at a county fair, and was 
t g to drum trade. He stood outside his tent, 
calling in true hawker fashion the merits of his 

ictures. The people who gathered around were 
nterested and curious, but somewhat in awe of 
the little black box inside the tent. Finally the 
fee cig cag thought he might set the sheep to 
ice my B y singling out one of the crowd and 
taking his picture free. Standing near each other 
were a young man sees Se. _—— 

to be taken together, an 
‘0 would have more courage to face 
the camera than a lone victim, the photographer 
called out: 

“That gentleman right there and that lady, 
come inside and Ill give you pictures in two 
minutes, free of charge!” 

The two looked at each other, grinned, and 
finally came inside the tent. 

“ Stand it there,” said the photographer. 
“That’s it. Now hold still a minute. There you 
are. Now wait till I finish ’em up.” 

In a few minutes he handed them each a tintype 
in a pink paper frame. They looked at the pictures 
curiously. en the = woman blushed and 
her companion grinned and tittered. 

“Like ’em?” asked the photographer, briskly 
thinking of possible customers in the crowd 


outside. 

“Waal,” said the man, slowly, “it looks like her, 
and I guess it looks like me, but ye see, I didn’t 
know and I guess she didn’t know we was goin’ 
to be in the same Bg 

“Thought you’d like ’em that way,’’ answered 
the photographer. “Pleasant souvenir of your 
visit to the fair together.” 

“Waal, yes, but you see we didn’t come together. 
I never seen her before.” 

Then the two snickered, and the photographer 
bowed them out as quickly as he could. 

That year he did a good business, and at the 
next fair he set up his booth again. One day a 
young couple came in and greeted him with smiles 
of doubtful recognition. It was the young man 
and woman of the year before. 

“How do you do?” cried the photographer. “I 
—I see you know each other now.” 

“Yes,” answered the man, lookin ye ge 
at the girl. “My folks know some folks of hers 
over to Hopkins, and when they seen her picture 
they reco’nized it. An’ that’s how we got 
acquainted.” at. enh eth » 

“I’m very ‘a the photographer. 

“So’m I; ain’t you, Lizzie?” 2 

“Yes,” said Lizzie, shyly. 
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PEARLS BEFORE SQUIRRELS. 


little girl sitting before the Metropolitan Art 

A Museum in New York, doling out filberts 

to a sleek gray squirrel, attracted a good 

deal of smiling notice recently. She was a tiny, 

fair-haired dumpling of a girl, all in red. The New 

York Evening Post tells how the child bestowed 

more valuable gifts than filberts upon her little 
playmate. 


The squirrel would come bounding to her from 
the base of the willow, pause an instant, make two 
or three more leaps, pause a; d study her, 
then creep spuffing toward the nut in the out- 
stretched, chubby hand. Then a little forward 
dart of the head, and the squirrel would scamper 
back to the tree and streak it up to its nest, and 
the wee girl in the crimson cloak would gurgle; 
and the squirrel would come seratching down 
again, and again move up her, beseeching 
further gifts. And so on until the last of the 
filberts were 7 

But the squirrel did not know they were gone. 
He scrambled down the tree and came bounding 
toward her yet again. 

“Ain’t dot no more,” she announced. 


But the squirrel flirted his nervous tail, sa 


t 
upright with quirking head, and blinked his bright 
eyes at her. Never such another impudently 
irresistible beggar. 

The wee figure in red toddled to her nurse, who 








sat reading on one of the benches. A few words 
2 em, the nurse shook her head, 


passed betwee: 
and the little girl waddled back. 

“Ain’t dot no more,” she again announced. 

The squirrel made persistent solicitation with 
head and eyes and tail. 

“Ain’t dot no more!” she repeated, and shook 
her head and brushed her hands down the front 
of her cloak in further disavowal. One hand 
passed over an object, round and considerably 
smaller than a filbert. She looked down and saw 
a sheeny, milk-white something, the pendant to a 
pin at the front of her coat. ithout hesitancy 
a baby hand closed upon this and parted the 
fragile chain with a tug. She stoo) and held 
it out. The next instant it was scurrying up the 
tree in the mouth of the squirrel. When he came 
down again the nurse was pushing the little girl 
in red away toward home in a carriage. 

Two hours later sightseers leaving the museum 
saw a brougham draw up on the opposite side of 
the drive. From it a stylishly dressed woman 
and another woman, with a red-cloaked baby in 
her arms, alighted. Followed bythe second man, 
they hurried down the path toward the old willow, 
beneath which they paused. The people on the 
museum steps saw the little group make gestures 
toward the tree; then they saw the footman 
lay off his white gloves, coat and shining hat, 
and struggle with ifficulty up the tree; saw him 
slide down 4 and hand something to his mis- 
tress; and a few minutes later the party drove off. 
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HE REALIZED A GOOD DEAL. 


here are different sorts of interest to be 
drawn from investments. A man of broad 
experience values them all. “Speculation 
is all very well for people who live in the city, 
right in touch with everything,” said the spring 
goods “drummer” in an airy tone to a group of 
men gathered on the steps of the post-office 
to await the arrival of the stage, “but I never 
would advise a man who’s lived in the country all 
his days to try any of these schemes for quick 
money-making. He’s sure to lose.” 


“It’s all gambling, more or less, I take it,” said 

tf) earson, thoughtfully. “Still, nobody could 
say I didn’t realize sarees from my speculation 
the Ringtail Gulch Company’s stock. 
m *t know I was speaking to a suc- 
cessful operator!” said the drummer, with more 
respect his voice and manner. “Would you 
mind telling me about it?” he asked, as he noted 
the expectant gaze of the rest of the or 

“See yg ou, I don’t mind,” said Mr, Pear- 
son, slowly. “I bought the stock for twenty-five 
dollars a share—six shares—with the expectation, 
bore out and led on by cire’lars and a. 
that ’twould touch the hunderd mark in the course 
o’ three months. And in eight weeks it had gone 
down to zero, and would’ve gone below that, I 

udge, if the president and directors hadn’t dis- 
ded, so to speak, and gone 1 

“But I realized something ; Pha sir! realized 
that unless I wanted to spend my last years, and 
more’n that, the next to last ones, on the r- 
farm, the thing for me to do was to burn up all the 
cire’lars and Sa that come to me in 
the. future without reading ’em. And I’ve kept 
on realizing it to this day, sir.’’ 
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HAD NEVER OCCURRED TO HIM. 


nele Silas Eastman and his wife took sum- 
| mer boarders. One year they had a number 

of artists, who were attracted by the 
picturesque loneliness of the Eastman farm, and 
Uncle Silas never hesitated to say afterward that 
artists were ‘“‘beyond him.” 


“They make no trouble about their eating,” he 
said to a friend, when at last the boarders had 
taken their way to fresh fields. “You couldn’t 
call ’em prompt, but, then, they never minded 
whether gs were hot or cool; leastways they 
never found any fault. 

“But they’ve got curious notions and mighty 
little faculty and common sense. One of ’em was 
to work on a sunset piece all the time he was 
here. I went out one evening and asked him how 
he was my | on, and he says: 

“*O Uncle Silas, the light changes so fast, and 
the effect is so hard to get, and there’s only one 
night more!’ 

“He was a nice little feller, and I felt sorry for 
him, so I says, ‘Well, why in tunket haven’t the 
rest of ’em took hold with ze and helped ye out? 
There’s room enough on that canvas for all four 
of ye to be working together! I bet ye never 
thought of asking ’em, now did ye?’ I says. 

“And do ye believe me, I’m as sure as I’m 
standing here in my overshoes, from the blank 
look that spread over his face, that the idea had 
—— into his poor, foolish head till I put it 

ere 

“They’ve got their place, artists have, but 
there’d ought to be a gardeen ’pointed over every 
one of ’em that ever I saw! Yes, sir!’ 
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WANTED TO WATCH THEM. 


T° tsar of all the Russias has never felt safe 
or at home among his subjects. To show 
the feeling of insecurity which was enter- 
tained by the Emperor Nicholas I., Bismarck 
used to tell the following story, which is one of 
Poschinger’s collected “Conversations With 
Prince Bismarck” : 


The court physician had prescribed massage 
for some ailment of the tsar, who, however, was 
unable to find a single person in his household to 
whom he cared to entrust the task. At his wit’s 
end, he at last applied to Frederick William IV. 
for a few non-commissioned officers of the Prus- 
sian Guard; these were sent, and after the com- 

letion of the rubbing cure, returned to Berlin 
ey laden with presents. 

7 ong as I can look my Russians in the face,” 
said Nicholas, “all is well; but I will not risk 
letting them work away at my back.”’ 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Leek—keel. Lever—revel. Mid—dim. Rood 
—door. Début—tubed. 

2. Tars, arts, rats, star. Nets, tens, sent, nest. 
Span, pans, snap, naps. Seat, teas, East, eats, 
sate. Spin, snip, nips, pins. Pane, nape, heap, 
pean. 

8. 1. Phiox. 2. Four-o’clock. 3. Beech. 4. 
Aster. 5. Currant. 6. Pear. 7. Cane. 8. Maize. 
9. Beet. 10. Lemon. 11. Dates. 12. Palm. 13. 
Sage. 14. Buttercups. 15. Rose. 16. Ash. 17. 
Cotton. 18. Tea. 19. Thyme. 2. Pine. 21. Fir. 
22. Olive. 23. Grape. 24. Hops. 25. Foxglove. 

4. German, manger; remit, mitre; r, ergo; 
warded, Edward; alloy, loyal; respect, spectre ; 
Lyman, manly; eddy, dyed; hand-mill, mill-hand. 

5. Chattered, clattered, pattered, spattered, 
scattered, mattered, tattered, battered, shattered, 
flattered. 

6. 1. Debt, rye, meant—detriment. 2. Mew, 
sick—music. 
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Dolls: Dinner 


By Ellen Manly ° 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 


pr RocuAMBEAU Srarur.—The bronze 
statue of the Marshal de Rochambeau at 
Washington was dedicated May 24th, in the 
presence of representatives of the governments 
of France and the United States. The statue 
was unveiled by the Countess de Rochambeau, 
and addresses (welling on the historic friendship 
between France and the United States, and 
expressing confidence in its continuance, were 
made by President Roosevelt, Monsieur Cambon, 
the French ambassador, Gen. Horacé Porter, 
U nited States ambassador to France, and General 
Brugére of the French army ; and an oration was 
delivered by Senator Lodge. The French and 
American colors were blended in the decorations 
at Lafayette Square, where the statue had been 
erected, and French and American soldiers, 
sailors and marines passed in review before the 
President. The battle-ship Gaulois, which 
brought the official French mission, was escorted 
in American waters by the Olympia, Kear- 
sarge and Alabama; and before and after the 
ceremonies the members of the mission were 
officially entertained at Washington, Annapolis, 
New York, Boston and other cities. 
A DESTRUCTIVE EARTHQUAKE.—Informa- 
tion received at the Guatemalan legation at 
Washington indicates that an earthquake in that 
country in April was more serious than the press 
cde japetches at the time reported. Quezaltenango, 
a city of 25,000 people, was wholly destroyed. 
It is reported that several thousand persons lost 
their lives, and the property loss was very heavy. 





p= SIDENT AND TsAR.—President Loubet 
of France visited the Tsar of Russia May 
20-23, and was welcomed with warm official | 
courtesies and popular demonstrations. 





Both | 
the tsar and his guest, in their speeches, empha- | 
sized the value of the alliance between France | 
and Russia as an agency of peace. 
Pee oF Lorp PAuUNCEFOTE.—The Right | 
Honorable Lord Pauncefote, ambassador | 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of Great | 
Britain at Washington, died May 24th, aged 73. | 
He was the dean of the diplo- | 
matic corps, and was widely | 
respected and beloved. Prior 
to his appointment at Washing- 
ton, in 1889, he had held impor- 
tant posts in the colonial service 
of Great Britain in China and 
the West Indies, and had been 





under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. Among the 
ono Pauncerore. most important negotiations 


with which he was associated at Washington 
were those relating to the Bering Sea question, 
the Venezuela boundary dispute, and the abro- 
gation of the Clayton-Bulwer Convention. 


[- ED Revision.—The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, in session at New York 
last month, adopted with only two dissenting 
votes the report of its committee on the proposed 
revision of certain portions of the Westminster 
confession of faith. The changes proposed 
reconcile the doctrine of the Divine decrees with 
the doctrine of God’s love for all men, and of 
human responsibility ; specifically declare belief 
that all who die in infancy are saved; and 
eliminate the statement that the good works of 
unregenerate men are sinful, the description of 
the Pope of Rome as “ Antichrist,” and the 
statement that it is sinful to refuse an oath 
imposed by lawful authority. Two chapters 
are added on “The Holy Ghost” and on “Mis- 
sions.” These amendments will be submitted to 
the presbyteries for approval. The General 
Assembly also adopted as a part of the report 
a brief supplementary statement of faith. 

TREATY OF ARBITRATION between Ar- 

gentina and Chile, whose relations have for 

some time been mutually menacing, has been 
signed. The two governments agree to restrict 
their armaments, and to submit all future differ- 
ences to the British government for arbitration. 
y=: CHOLERA IN THE [PHILIPPINEs is 

increasing in virulence. Up to May 27th 
there were 1,165 cases and 935 deaths in Manila, 
and 5,001 cases and 2,878 deaths in the provinces. 
Twenty Americans and ten Europeans have 
died from the disease in Manila. 


pemtena reom. ~~ Tie House of Representa- 
tives, May 27th, passed an immigration bill, 
which, besides codifying existing immigration 
laws, proposes to enlarge the “contract labor” 
provisions, to exclude anarchists, and to require 
that immigrants who are more than 15 years old 
shall be able to read in some language. 
| aes DEATHS. — Jean Joseph Benjamin 
Constant, one of the most popular of con- 
temporary French painters, died May 26th, aged 
57.——Madame Alice Marie Durand, who, under 
the pseudonym of Henry Gréville, wrote many 








HAY FEVER 323. and ASTHMA cu c ured to to stay CURED. PD. 
Tolman’s os > Nader Pictures. 


The most artistic poster picture published for house 
decorating. Six subjects, 22x 28 inches, on bright 
colored cardboard. Sample post-paid for 35 cents, 
Send for catalogue and miniature picture. 


TOLMAN JOB PRINT, Brockton, Mass. 


GOODELL 











Send for 
Catalog A. 


EARTH. 


BEST ON 
GOODELL CO.,Antrim, N. H. 








Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright " Pianos 


IA N 0 returned from renting to be 


posed of atonce. They include Stein ways, Knabes, Fischers, 
Seariine 3 and other well known makes. Many cannot be dis- 


tinguished from new ee all are offered at 
a reat ogre Uprights as low 
as $100. Als tiful New Up- 
Fights at 8125, aise, $150 and $165. A fine 
. ae umen fully equal to many 
4 “ uontly payments accepted. Freight only about 
Gee for list and particulars. You make & great ore 


Plouee warranted as represented. Illustrated Piano Boo! 


LYON & HEALY 


29 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


World’s largest music honse; sells Everything known in Music. 


Colfax Pony ‘Rig” 


that fits your pony. You secure style and 
durability at a mini- 

mum cost. 

1902 Book and Prices FREE, 
Send Sor Must) ated magazine, 
* Ponyland.” 


THE COLFAX CO. 
South Bend, Ind, 



















Bath-Tubs, Sinks, Pipes, 


everything metal, woed or pottery, 
indoors or out-of«<leors. Apply by 
brush. Makes silver finish not im- 
—_ by heat or cold, Send 25c. 
or can to coat 15 sq. feet. Twice 
as much, 4c. 


Ask your dealer. 
BILLING’-CHAPIN CO., Finest Paints and 
Varnishes, Dept. A, Cleveland, 0. 





Journalism 


is necessary, pleasant, profitable. Brings you into 
contact with men of large affairs and opens the 
door to no end of opportunities. We'll teach you 
Journalism, Ad-Writing, Illustrating, Bookkeeping, 
Stenography, Proofreading, and 


Trust You 
for Tuition 


till we seeure for 
you a position. 
Mention subject de- 
sired and write for 
particulars. 














Correspondence 
Institute of America, 
Box 601, 
Scranton, Pa. 











BODY HEAT 
REDUCED 20 DEGREES IN SUMMER. 


Never eat heavy carbonaceous foods for the | 


morning meal, for these foods should follow and 
not precede hard work. 

The best morning foundation is Grape - Nuts 
and cream, a little fruit, a cup of Postum Food 
Coffee, and possibly a couple of eggs prepared to 
suit the taste—this breakfast is sufficient to 
satisfy the hardest worker, either of brain or 
muscle, until the noonday meal. 

Particularly is this true at the present season 
of the year, when meat and other fatty foods 
increase the internal heat of the body and make 
the summer day still more disagreeable. 

Grape-Nuts come to you from the grocer ready 
to serve, having been fully cooked at the factory 
by food experts, and this saving in time and 
exertion is appreciated by the housewife as well 
as the economy, for, being a concentrated food, 
four teaspoonfuls is sufficient for the cereal part 
of a meal for one person, and costs only one cent. 

A booklet of excellent recipes is found in each 
package of Grape-Nuts, from which many easy 
and delicious warm-weather dishes can be made 
for luncheon and supper that are not only 
nutritious, but pleasing to the palate. 

A trial of the above selection of food for ten 
days will prove to any one that health and vigor, an 
active mind and a keen enjoyment of the pleasures 
of summer will take the place of poor digestion, 
a dull brain and that heavy, draggy feeling caused 
by improper food during the hot weather. 








You Can Play it Without Learning 


The Musical Wonder 25c, 


Made of solid brass. 


NS EVERYBODY EVERYW 


HERE 
For chars sunday Schoo or Home Sociabies, Free tllus- 
sent 





Deliv 








novels and stories of Russian life, died May 26th. 
























Ba OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


ive Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 


of New 
pI, +-5- in the U.8. Address Dept. aa 
NOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, /F1 WORKS, Chleage, ll or Baffle, ¥.Y HL, or Buffalo, N.Y 


STAMMER 


= Ay ny od = re 0 Origin and Pay. ponte 
Pasi en tro, Mish. 
Ay 5 ems aoa. 42 Adelaide ‘st . roit, Mich. 


TELEGRAPHY 


is a first-class trade. Is easily 
learned and leads to the high- 
est positions in railroad busi- 
ness, We teach it quickly and 
start our graduates in the ser- 
vice, East or West. Railroads 
are very busy. Operators are in 
great demand. Write for cata. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 

































Liquid Pistol > 


(Polished Nickel, Durable, Safe.) 


will stop the most vicious dog (or man) with- 
out permanent injury. Valuable to bicy- 
clists, unescorted ladies, cashiers and homes. 


Over 20 shots in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South Street, New York. 
Sa Whe AND TIME 








Gem Ironing Machine. 
ey absolutely saves nine-tenths 
7 time, great amount of labor and 

all worry. Economical, prac- 

paral 1 cent per 

gasoline. 

—I metepted book- 
8 Modern 1 Methods in Iron- 


let 
ing.” Write e to-day. 
COMPANY, 
Box 555, Racine Junction, Wisconsin. 
* We also make Cold Roll Mangtes.” 
A TS RRR tome 


FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 

repaid the most complete treatise on the pares. of 
Bantcer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
have successfully treated that 


nese © ny 











1877. 


persons whom we 
Ee Fe similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


IDEAL KNIFE, SCISSORS SHARPENER 


ee 
You can sharpen 
scissors, a case knife, 
butcher knife, bread 
knife, carving knife, 
ete.,in a minate. The only thing that wil! sharpen sc issers. That 
alone is worth several times the price, AGENTS WANTED, 
Good thing to sell at Fairs, Circus, Re-unions, ee Meet- 
ines, Ete. Sample sent peed for 10 cents. 'Addre 
EMPORIUM SUPPLY CO., 56 Fifth Ave., ‘CHICAGO. 


Extract of 
Red Clover 


is the best remedy known 
for blood diseases. Suchas 
Cancer, Salt Rheum, Rheu- 
matism, Blood Poison, ete. 
Send for circular ¢ ontaining 
full information. 














Bicycles Betow Gost 


Bicroles, ox ovate. For 30 days 
t less than actual 


Tise,’’ compe $8.75 
‘Senmasn” fics $9.75 
<agiborian,,” Beauty $10.75 
BO finer bicycle etany pt ’ $11. 75 
Choice of M. & W. or Record tires 
Mand best equipment on all our bicycles. 
ie Strongest eg 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
C.O.D. to any on withoul a cent deposit 
& allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

before purchase is binding 
2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 
Do not buy a bicycle until yon have written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic 
engravings and full descrintions. 
MEAD ‘CYCLE co., Dept. 50 L, CHICAGO. 












































e will forward 
without cost to 
you anywhere, 
our new 12 


with embe 


on morelibe 
terms than any 


FROM $155.00 
other reputable firm in the 
country, also how we sen 
instruments on 


ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL. 
With the catalogue we 
will forward prepaid to 
any interested person a 
set of 
jatures FREE, abs: slutely 
correct in coloring, to aid 
them in making a selec- 
tion best suited to the 


This unique ad- fj 
vertising matter has F 
pn prepared by us at ¥ 
reat cost, and no in- § 
ending purchaser can 
afford to be without it. 


ALL FOR NOTHING. 
Write for it to-day and 
tion this paper. 


FOR WOMEN. ™ 








2 fecpnans SONS, | 
‘ter - Ocean Bi Chicago 
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“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 





Don't use soap for your cleaning. 


GOLD DUST 


is more convenient, cheaper and better than 
Soap at any price. It softens hard water, lessens 
labor and injures nothing. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP 











FITCHBURG mass.usa. 
NEW YORK SALESROOM 99 CHAMBERS STREET 
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Our Second 
Annual Report. 


In its issue of April 5, 1900, 7he 
Youth's Companion published an article in 
which the following paragraph appeared 


It is the purpose of The Youth's 
Companion to aid in creating a 
national sentiment which shall 
eventually result in the universal 
beautifying of the grounds of the 
rural schools of the United States. 


came in rapidly from every State in the 
Union. ‘To-day it is a pleasure for us to 
report that the unsightly grounds of tens 
of thousands of schools have been made 
beautiful which were before bare of 
foliage or flowers. The character of hun- 
dreds of thousands of children has been 
made stronger, and a love of the beauti- 
ful has been imparted which will manifest 
itself in 
years. 
The movement is rapidly growing. 
Another year’s work will show still greater 


homes of their own in after 


; 
; 
Responses to our offers of assistance ; 


owt eaten, 






advancement. We have published a 
Roll of Honor on which to inscribe the 
names of teachers and pupils who take 
an active part in improving their school 
grounds. 

We have already presented this Roll 
of Honor, size 12x14 inches, to over 
30,000 schools in the United States. 

Our free offer of aid is still open to 
any teacher or friend of the school, 
wherever located. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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E™™ 8,000 YEARS OLp.—Dr. Elliot Smith, 
Professor of Anatomy in the Medical School 
at Cairo, is reported to have obtained two months’ 
leave of absence in order to investigate a remarka- | 
ble discovery of ancient human remains at Girgeh, | 
in Upper Egypt. It is said that the series of | 
graves unearthed extends over an interval of at 
least 8,000 years, representing the most archaic 
of prehistoric periods. The bodies, owing to the | 
dryness of the climate, and perhaps the excellence 
of the methods employed in embalming, are in a 
surprising state of preservation, and in two cases 
the eyes remain so perfect that the lenses are in 
good condition. 


FFICIAL Srupy OF LIGHTNING.—Twenty 

years ago a Lightning Rod Conference, 
representing several of the leading scientific 
societies of Great Britain, 
made an elaborate report 
recommending a system 
of protection of buildings 
against thunder - storms. | 
Experience has since 
shown that further study 
of the effects of lightning, 


and of the means of 
guarding against them, is 
needed, and a new 


Lightning Research Com- 
mittee is now at work 
in England, with the | 
assistance of many observers scattered over the | 
British islands and colonies, and of several 
branches of the British government, while the 
United States Department of Agriculture has | 
promised to furnish data gathered in this country. 
Photography offers an important aid in these 
new researches. 





| kee HARP OF THE Mosqurro.—The mem- | 
bers of the Royal Society of Edinburgh were 
interested, at a recent meeting, in the announce- 
thent by Messrs. A. E. Shipley and Edwin 
Wilson of the discovery of an apparatus, hereto- 
fore overlooked or neglected, at the base of the 
mosquito’s wings, whereby the characteristic 
humming of that insect may be produced. The 
species examined was the anopheles maculi- 
pennis, and the apparatus consists of a slightly 
movable bar provided with a series of well- 
marked teeth which, as the wings are raised and 
lowered, rasp across a series of ridges. The 
structure of the apparatus is described as very 
complex, but the music produced, as everybody 
knows, is extremely effective. 


RESERVING Liquip A1ir.—With the best | 

insulated carriers now in use it is found that | 
a gallon of liquid air will not wholly evaperate in | 
less than a month. Inthe commercial production | 
of liquid air by the regenerative system, so 
Mr. G. A. Bobrick recently informed the Philo- | 
sophieal Society of Washington, a pound of 
liquid air results from the consumption of each 
pound of coal. The cost is prohibitive for | 
ordinary use in the production of power, but | 
where expense is not considered, Mr. Bobrick | 
says, liquid air is an ideal source of power. 
With 17 gallons of it he can drive his automobile 
between 50 and 60 miles. Although it will never 
be used for stationary engines, he thitiks it may | 
be useful for submarine and aerial navigation. | 


UTOMOBILES IN THE Horny LAND.—Five | 
hundred automobile carriages are now run- 
ning in the city of Beirut, according to the report 
of our consul at that place. Hundreds more, he 
says, are in use in the Lebanon district and 
-. in Palestine. Two-seated | 
>. automobile surreys of | 
,. American manufacture 
, are run to accommodate | 
tourists between Haifa | 
and Jerusalem. A new | 
highway is in course of 
construction between 
ancient Sidon and Beirut, 
and as this is to be a level road, the consul | 
thinks it will be well-suited for automobiles. | 
Indeed, Syria and Palestine may relatively 
outstrip more modern countries in the develop- | 
ment of automobile traffic because, while they 
lack railroads and street-cars, their carriage-road 
systems are being rapidly developed. 





Ow ScreENCE SAVES Money. — Recent | 
experience shows that science should go 
hand in hand with colonization in the develop- 
ment of new countries, and often it should be 
the pioneer. Sir Harry Johnston avers that the 
British government might have saved as much as 
2,500,000 in the construction of the Uganda 
railway if it had previously expended $100,000 
in enabling men of science to investigate the 
geology, climatology, botany and other scientific 
aspects of the region. Germany and France 
have shown an appreciation of the great utility 
of such investigations in the settlement and 
exploitation of their colonial possessions. Every 
day the practical value of branches of science 
commonly regarded as almost purely intellectual 
in their claims to attention is being demonstrated. | 
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Boys’ Bath Robe 


an ideal warm 
en 4 





of flannelette ; 
weather garment in 
shades of pink or blue, wit 
cord and tassel to match. 
Sizes 2 to 10 years, 


$1.75. 


Sizes 12 to 16 years, 


$2.00. 


By mail, 19 cents extra (pink). 
By mail, 16 cents extra (blue). 


Our Spring and 
Summer 


Catalogue 


describing over 2,000 arti- 
cles—more than 1,000 of 
which are illustrated —for 
the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and Infants, 
every mother. 


If You Want a CATALOGUE 
send FOUR CENTS for postage. 
WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS. 
Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d Street, New York. 


should be seen by 














The boys are bound to make noise, but 
don’t let them take chances with cheap 
toys when they can celebrate safely and 
to their entire satisfaction with the 


Young 
America 
Double $2.25 


Action Revolver 
Safe. Reliable. 

22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 
82 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 
If not to be hd of your dealer write us, 
enclosing amount, and we will supply_you 
by return mail, sending prepaid Catalogue free. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 

























= ‘Stisees L. &: 
George. Riogéte 
Gres Company 2G 


Strawberry Forks 


are the proper thing now, and the 
idea is so good a one that it’s going 
to last, too. It is a graceful and 
delicate way to eat berries, and the 
dainty forks add immensely to 
the table decorations. 


Best Silver Plate, Finished 
Like STERLING. 


Our full name on every piece isa 
guarautee of highest quality. Ask 
to see them. Send for Cata. No. 3. 


SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, 
Hartford ’ 
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For the Lawn 
or Balcony. 


~ Does away with unsightly posts 
and dangerous pulley lines. Ask 
your Hardware Dealer for them. 
Over 200,000 in use. Send for Cata- 
logue P. We pay the freight. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 














We Carpet Your Floor for $3 | 
PP 1. introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
beth sides and in all colors and sizes, 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to auy point east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illas- 
trated catalogue showing rugs ip actual 
colors sent free. 














Sanitary Mig. Company Y Paap r. 











GELATINE 


PLEASE YOUR PALATE 


| with my Gelatine, and don't spoil 
your digestion with heavy desserts. 
It is transparent. It is pure. It is 
granulated. It sets in a half-hour, 
and makes from a pint to a quart 
more jelly than any other package of 
equal size. 


You get FREE my Book 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People’ 

for your grocer’s name. Or instead send a two 
cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and 
full pint sample. For lie. the book and full two- 
uart package (two for 25c.), Pink — for 
‘ancy deeserts in every large package. mack 
age of Knox’s Gelatine makes anny A half 
gallon—of jelly. 


Chas.B.Knox,80 Knox Ave.,Johnstown,N.Y. 





of seventy 











DELICIOUS DRINKS 
and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Unequaled for h 
delicacy and flavor. 








Our Choice Recipe 
Book will 
to make Fudge, 


tell you how 
anda 
great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa 


and Chocolate. Sent 





WALTER BAKER B CO LTO 


— FREE to any address 





WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


EsTABLISHED 1780. 
























ERE 
His new 
come, and he is now 
one of the 100 prizes in our 


$1000.00 


RIFLE CONTEST 


This contest is open to either 
girls or boys under 20 years who 
' own a STEVENS Rifle. Send 
1o cents in stamps and the caliber 
of your rifle, ‘and we will mail 12 
official targets and conditions. 


‘* PFaVORITE”’ 





price. 


ox > 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Ask your dealer for the Stevens, and if you cannot 
secure one we will ship (express paid) on receipt of 
Send 4c. in stamps for our new Cata. No. 50. 


J. STEVENS ous @ TOOL CoO., 


is the happiest boy in town. 
rifle has just 
ready to try for 
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Made in heavy gold plate and sterling «il ve 
chased, half-chased and plain The beautiful 
“CARMEN” BRACELET 
fits any wrist or arm and stays where placed 
This adjustable feature is patented. Ask 
for the**Carmen” bracelet at jewelry stores 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 








THE 


Coward 


“Good Sense ” 


Shoe 


For 
Children 





We want to send te every Mother in the I nited States 
something about our Children’s Shoe It is an inter 
esting subject because it touches vitally the present 
comfort and future welfare of those you hold so dear. 
Is it worth while for the m to have “Good feet for life ? 
Whether they do or not may all depend upon whether 
| he answer this advertisement. rite today for 

atalogue—NOW. The Shoe costs no more than others 


JAMES S. COWARD, 


268 to 274 Greenwich Street, near Warren, New York. 








Root beer 


Hires R 
in the most de:ightful form, a preperstion 
of herbs, roots, barks and berries— Mother 
Nature’s most helpful gift to Human 
Nature. A temperance beverage that 
satisfies the thirst and pleases the palate. 
children drink of 
it the stronger tl! ow; the 
more growi folks drink of it the 
better they fee!. Hures Root 
beer purifies the blood, tones 
the nerves and aids digestion. 

You make it right at home. 


ootbeer bring: t the e hor 


The more the’ 





sc.-package makes 5 gall 
stamp for booklet 


‘Unnatural 





Charles E. Hires 
Company, 
Malvern, Pa. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-Onlice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
respousibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companton by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
te 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Coluinbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SUMMER PRECAUTIONS. 


UMMER is the time for heaith, or 
should be for those who know 
how to profit by it, yet it has 
special dangers which must be 
guarded against. These are mostly 
due to the heat, and the higher 
the thermometer rises and the longer it 
stays high, the greater they are. 

The chief sufferers are city dwellers, 
and it is of them mainly that one thinks 
in very hot weather, and especially of the poor 
in the cities. They live usually in contracted 
quarters in high tenements, in small, poorly ven- 
tilated, sunless rooms; cleanliness is often impos- 
sible to them, for even if certain families are clean 
they suffer from the dirt of their neighbors; it is 
almost impossible for them to get fresh and well- 
prepared food; and the walls of their houses and 
the pavements of the streets, baked during the 
day in the merciless sun, give out their heat like 
so many immense ovens through the night. 

This can be endured for a short period, but as 
the heated term drags on, day and night without 
relief, the conditions become worse and worse, 
and finally deadly. Children, especially babies, 
suffer most, but all, young and old alike, are 
threatened at such a time. 

The two chief ‘lls are sunstroke, the direct 
result of the stifling heat, and digestive disturb- 
ances caused by food which has begun to spoil. 
Much, however, can be done to avert these ills. 
Those who are obliged tc be in the streets during 
the day should carry umbrellas, and be deliberate 
in their movements; they should be lightly and 
loosely clad, and abstemious in food and drink. 
The less meat the better, and no wine or beer 
should be taken. 

In the house the air should have fresh access to 
every part, especially to the bedrooms and living- 
rooms. It is a foolish practice to close the windows 
and draw the shades, as so many do. Itis a fact 
that this often does keep the temperature a degree 
or two lower than the outside air, but the confined 
air soon grows stagnant and unfit to breathe. It 
is far better to have an unappreciable increase of 
heat, and to have the air fresh and constantly 
changing. 

Water is the great supporter in hot weather; 
water internally and water externally—not ice- 
water, but cool water. 

Much water, little food, free air, moderate exer- 
cise, long rests, avoidance of the noonday sun, 
and scrupulous cleanliness—these are the pre- 
ventives of disease in the worst of torrid spells. 
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A BUCK’S LEAP. 


he testimony to the extraordinary leaping 

power of a big buck is given by John Stiles, a 
farmer who lives in the Manitowish chain region 
of upper Wisconsin. Last season Mr. Stiles had 
a five-acre field of sorghum. To keep out cattle 
and other would-be prowlers he built around this 
field a fence, ten rails high. But it was not high 
enough, says the New York Sun. 

One morning, when the sorghum was three feet 
tall, Mr. Stiles found that a portion on the east 
side of the field had been ruined—eaten and 
trampled underfoot. The farmer quickly discov- 
ered that the mischief was the work of a deer; 
but the wonder was how the creature got into the 
field over the eight-foot fence. The take-off and 
the landing on each side were marked by deep 
hoof indentations, yet it seemed incredible that 
such a leap had been made. 

Mr. Stiles watched the field that night and the 


* next, but there was no deer; nor was there sign 


of further depredation for more than a week. 
Then one morning the farmer discovered that 
another section had gone “to smash,” as he said. 
That night he watched and got within thirty yards 
of a tremendous trampling, but could see nothing. 
Then there was a rush and a dim form rising 
over the fence. He fired his gun without effect. 

An Indian came along the next day, and after 
looking at the sorghum-field and the deer tracks 
remarked laconically, “Me get him.” He cut 
down an oak sapling, took a four-foot section, 
sharpened it to a point and drove it six inches 
into the ground in the middle of the deer trail, and 
left a sharp end up. It is what is locally termed 
a “stob.” 

The “stob” stood in the field five feet from the 
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fence. The next morning there was dried blood 
on the stake. Dried blood was on the sorghum 
thirty yards away; blood was on the rider of the 
next worm of the fence and on the ground outside, 
but no deer was in sight. 

The Indian, however, found the buck stone- 
dead ih the woods a hundred yards away, with a 
gaping wound in the chest. 

The animal had actually recrossed the fence 
after receiving the fatal hurt. The “sign” on the 
rail showed that the leap was a trifle short and the 
buck had hung for a moment, but had scrambled 
and fallen on the farther side. 
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OLD NEWS IS NO NEWS. 


good newspaper tries to give the people fresh 
news and to “dress up” old news in an 
attractive form. Most people like to hear again 
what they already know, but readers are few 
indeed who would approve the novel attitude of 
the editor of a German paper published in 
America. He was very matter-of-fact, says the 
Washington Post, but a faithful, hard worker. 


One night there was a great fire which destroyed 
the entire block opposite the newspaper office. 
The whole town turned out to see it, and the 
streets were crowded. The proprietor of the 
paper did not out, but lay in bed dreamin 
of the fine display the a! of the fire woul 
make on the first page of his journal the next 
morning. 

But when he opened the sheet at_breakfast, 
there was not a word about the fire. With wrath 
in his ey? he went to the office and burst into the 
sanctum of his German editor. 

“Why,” he thundered, “is there no mention in 
this morning’s issue of the fire across the street 
last night ?”’ 

** Ach, mein lieber Herr,’ said the editor, calmly, 
“for vy vaste so much ge paper? Efrybody vas 
in de street, und see de fire himself. Vy should 
ve tell de t’ings vat de people seen already? Shall 
ve de news print or vat efrybody knows? Dey 
haf seen de fire, but do dey know dat Schleier has 
lost his dog? No. So I have dat printed.” 
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AN EVERY-DAY MATTER. 


here are some circumstances under which it is 

easy to write a letter for another person, and 
others under which it is well-nigh impossible; but 
not all people agree on what the circumstances 
are, 

“I'd jess like you_to write a letter to Pomp for 
me, please, Missy June,” said the colored queen 
of a Boston kitchen to her og mistress. “Jess 
a littie short, every-day letter. It won't take you 
but ‘bout a minute.” 

“What shall I say?” asked the lady, when pen 
and paper were at‘hand. “Teli me just what to 


say, Hester. 
“Oh,” said Hester, with a toss of her head, “I'd 
feos like a few words Missy June. Jess to tell 
m howdy, and say I made up my mind I ain’t 
going to marry him, an’ he’d better hurry hisself 
and make sure 0’ Susy Ball, or most likely he’ll lib 
an’ die a mis’able ole bachelder. Dat’s all.” 


* ¢ 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


he daughter of an Illinois Congressman was 
sitting on her father’s knee one evening when 
she was a little girl. She had a new little brother 
whom she regarded with wonder, says the Chicago 
Journal, as children do regard the latest usurper 
before they have learned to love him. 

“To-day,” said the Congressman, “‘a man offered 
to give me a whole roomful of gold for little 
brother. Shall I sell him?” 

The child shook her head. 

“But,” said her father, “think how many nice 


things a roomful of gold would buy! Don’t you 

think I had better let the man have re 
“No,” answered the girl, thoughtfully, “let’s 
be more 


keep him till he’s older; he'll wo 
then.” 
® & 


MEMORIZING MADE EASY. 


Ms persons have tried some method of mental 

association by which to fix things in their 
memory. Sometimes one finds that the memory 
pegs did not hold. The New York 7'imes tells of 
a reporter who met with disaster from trying an 
easy method of mnemonics. 

He had to write about Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, the 
English traveller and engineer. He was told that 
after Mr. Colquhoun’s name should be placed the 
letters “M. I. C. E.”—Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. 

“That’s easy to remember,” thought the reporter. 
“M. I. C. E. spells ‘mice.’ Can’t forget that.” 

When he turned in his copy to the editor, how- 
oyet, the ee after Mr. Colquhoun’s name were 
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NO SENTIMENTAL MOTIVES. 


venerable white-haired clergyman, says the 
Worcester Diocesan Calendar, had received 
several requests from young women for a lock of 
his hair. The clergyman, pleased at this expres- 
sion of respect, granted the request. 


Soon, however, his wife received a note which 
oe an end to her husband’s pleasant delusion. 
ran: 


“Dear Mrs. Conrad. Won’t you please ask your 
husband to.send me just a little lock of his hair? 
We have all been taking lessons in making hair 
flowers. So many of the other girls asked him 
that I hme oy I would rather ask you. Won't 
you please do this for me? It is so hard to get 
white hair for lilies-of-the-valley!”’ 


*® © 


HER LETTER PROVED IT. 


he sense of importance which little Clara felt 

on being promoted to the public school after 
two years of lessons at her grandmother’s knee 
was greatly increased, says Harper’s Magazine, 
when the time came for her first written exam- 
ination. 


She studied faithfully the yes pages of her 
spelling-book covered by the review, and when 
her paper was returned she had the delight of 
seeing that it was graded one hundred. 

The little girl at once wrote to her father the 
news of her success. “Dear papa,” the little note 
ran, “I did not miss a single word in my examina- 
tion. I am now purface in speling.” 





PACIFIC SEA-MOSSES. Fine collection 25c.; large labeled 
collection $1, post-paid. © do Curio Co., Cal. 


Dental School | of Harvard University, 


N, MASS. 


34th Year begins Sept. 2th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its intirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of cial teeth. 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, 

233 Dart 


The wish is father to the 
thought. A member of the 
firm that makes the Propny- 
Lactic TootH BrusH_ wished 
he could keep his hair brush 
clean. 

The result is that to-day 
thousands of clean people are 
using the ‘“KrepcLean” Hair 


BrusuH. 


Each is sold in a box for your protection. At all 
dealers. Send for booklet — mailed free. 


Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 








Dean, } 
mouth Street, Boston, Mass. 



















Healthy Babies 
Are Happy 
Babies. 





Clippity clip and awa y we go! 
Baby will laugh and Baby will crow, 
For he lives on 


Imperial Granum 


FOOD.” 


Rich in phosphates, it helps the teeth to 
come. Invaluable in stomach and bowel 
troubles, and should be kept on hand 
for such emergencies. Our book, free, 


John Carle & Sons, Dept. ¥, 153 Water St., N. ¥. 





‘or pamphlet address, | 

















| Why Buy Ice Cream? 
| § Itis more delicious and wholesome made at 
| home, and with the right freezer requires 
half the time, trouble, money, of any cooked 
dessert. Few housekeepers realize that. The 


Peerless 
>. iceland 
ONE MOGION Freezer 


Freezer 


is no more like the old-fashioned freezer 
than the limited train is like the stage-coach. 
Perfectly simple, makes better ice cream 
in less time, with less ice than any other. 
Has either crank or fly-wheel (the latest 
improvement) that turns the can, zot the 
dasher, at high speed. Patented Stationary 
dasher gives the cream pleuty of motion: 
reduces freezing time. Smooth, fine- 
grained, delicious ice cream in 3 minutes. 
Crank turns as easily when cream is frozen 
as at first. 


DANA 6G CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 


Take one home, and if not 
pleased, dealer will refund your 
money. If your dealer hasn't it, 
write us, and we will send freezer 
to you on approval. press ye 
paid. “ /ee Cream Secrets” FREE. 







Fly-wheel extra. 


Peerless Ice 
Chipper chips 
ice properly, 
saves ice, time 
and hands. 2 
cts.at all dealers 
or from us. 























This Keystone is the identifying sign 
the best watch case inade—no matter w 


much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Gase 


is better protection than a solid gold 
case, because of its stiffness and 
strength. Better than ony other case, 
because it will last for 

out wearing thin or losing its beauty. 















value of the Jas. Boss Case. 
Consult the jeweler. Write us for a booklet. 


Philadelphia, 


The Sign of a Watch Case 


it costs. It stands for worth and wear— 
for beauty equal to an all-gold case, at a 


A reputation of 50 years proves the 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
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Sapp 


The Camera _/ 


with a 
Magic 
Magazine 


7 use. 
/ 


Snappa 

Camera is the 

most recent 

development of 

photographic science. 

So marvelous in its 

mechanical perfection as 

to entirely revolutionize 
/ the making of pictures. 


/ magazine carries 

/ 12 plates or 24 films, which change 
/ automatically. You always have a 
fresh plate er film ready for instant 
It is impossible to make two ex- 
posures on one plate. Each exposure is 
developed separately—the only way to 

make perfect pictures. 


Snappa takes pictures with a 
rapidity and precision heretofore 
unknown in snap shot work. 


Ask to see it at the dealers, or 
send for descriptive book. 


ROCHESTER 
OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO., 


123 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 



























EPHRAIM SWAIN. 
[" my wanderings in the Nantucket graveyard 
I came one day to a small stone, on which I 


read : 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
of 


EPHRAIM SWAIN 
Lost at sea 4 miles S. 
of Nantucket, Nov. 2, 1870. 
Aged 40 years. 

While I was musing over it old Mr. White, 
the minister, joined me. 

“T’m afraid that kind of death isn’t uncommon 
among the Nantucket people,”’ I said. 

“Fis kind is,” the minister answered, quickly. 

“What sort of a man was he?’ said I. 

“Well, he was sad and quiet. He always kept 


in the background. He hadn’t any taste for the | 


sea, nor any strength for farming, and he had 
failed at several ventures he tried. People 
had no confidence in him, and he never had the 
chance he needed.” 

The old minister gazed at the headstone and 
went on slowly with his story, pausing between 
the fierce gusts of wind that swept over us: 

“It was just such a day as this—a strong, 
gusty nor’wester. It was in the fall, you see,” 
pointing to the stone. “He and his brother and 
two others went out in the Swains’ catboat. Mr. 
Gummidge, my neighbor, had his glass out that 


noon to look at a coaster passing by on the | 


sou’west. As he took the glass off the coaster 
his eye caught a white flash on the sea a good 


THE OLD MINISTER GAZED AT THE HEADSTONE. 


way inside of her. He lost it directly, and 
eouldn’t find it again, but he is a very particular 
man, and he wouldn’t be satisfied until he had 
accounted for it. ’T'was too large for a gull, 
and seemed too high for whitecaps. He was 
sure it was a sailboat, and that she must have 
capsized, and he insisted on getting out his old 
sloop and sailing directly off to the south’ard 
to look. 

“He got me to.go with him and his son, though 
we both thought the chances were against its 
being a capsize. It took us a good while to get 
off, but when we were once clear we scudded out 
very fast, with the wind on our quarter, and in 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





“*Ephraim was there,’ said James Hussey, 
lowering his head and shuffling off. 

“William Swain suddenly turned back to me 
as I followed up the pier, perfectly white, and 
put his elbow on my shoulder and burst into 
sobs. ‘Mr. White, I can’t tell mother! You 
must do it. Poor old Ephraim’s gone! She 
capsized with a flaw,’ he said, in answer to my 
questions, ‘and sank very soon. We got clear of 
her all right, and managed to save one of the 
sweeps. It did well enough at first, but the water 
was so cold that we got numb very quickly. As 
we got weaker, and had to depend more on the 
sweep, and it began to sink, Ephraim took his 
hand off. And then he said, ““Good-by, fellows! 
I might as well be the one to go!” He sank in 
a few minutes.’ 

“The next day there was a service in memory 
of Ephraim, and people came from all over 
Nantucket, and the church wouldn’t hold them. 
He may have made a failure of his life, but not 
of his death.” C. Fereuson. 
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FAMILIAR FACES. 
**T know your face, but for the moment your 


| 





| name has escaped me,”’ is the utterance that 

| characterizes a mental disorder from which we | 

| all have suffered. Sometimes this disease takes an | 

| aggravated form and seems contagious. Such | 

| an instance is described by a. victim in the New | 
York Evening Post. 

I was on my way to the theater, and in the 
corridor of a hotel I met a man whose face was | 
perfectly familiar, but whose name I could not 
recall for the life of me. The man recognized 

| me instantly, and shook hands with a display of 
| genuine pleasure. 

When I apologized for my haste by explain- 
| ing that I was going to the theater, he asked me 

if | had any objection to his joining me. I had 
none, and he came along. 

That whole evening was a 
nightmare. Long before the 
first act ended I had lost 
hopelessly the thread of the 
plot in the effort to recall my 
friend’s name. He seemed 
to know me so well that I 
hadn’t the courage to ask 
him who he was or where I | 
had met him. 

After the theater he asked 
me to have a bite to eat with 
him. I accepted. If evera 
man had earned an honest 
meal, I had. 

In the chop-house I met 
a real friend. An introduc- 
tion and exposure of my 
ignorance were inevitable. I 
made a clean breast of it. 
“For the life of me,” I said, 
“T can’t think of your 
name.” 

I have seldom seen an expression of such 
relief come over a man’s face as spread over the 
countenance of my nameless friend. He grasped 
my hand and shook it. 
| “Say,” he said, “do you know I haven’t had 
any peace since I saw you, trying to place you? 
| Who are you, and what’s your name?” 
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| A LONG NAME THAT HAS NO TURNING. 


ear Webster, Massachusetts, which is near 
Worcester, is a lake with a name so long 
that it takes sound lungs and a full breath to 






half an hour or so, when we must have been | 8#Y it—Chargoggaggoggmanchaugeaggoggachau- 
about four miles out, Mr. Gummidge suddenly | Uagungamaugg. A local wag has said that 
shouted, ‘Hello! Haul up to starboard quick! | when Webster’s and Worcester’ s dictionaries were 
There’s something!’ Then, sure enough, we | made, they threw all the letters left over into the 
saw something that made our blood stir. | mie, whence its name. 

“The waves were running pretty high, and it | Recently the Fish and Game Commission has 
was only on the rise of each one that we could see | forbidden fishing in the lake. The fish are getting 
three men clinging to a sweep, and one of them | !ow, and the authorities are going to give the 
waving his arm to us, perhaps a hundred yards lake a rest. It may be that some unscrupulous 
away. We hauled up on the wind, and soon | “Sherman used the name of the lake for a seine, 
fetched alongside of them. They were William | #%4 caught all the fish that were too large to slip 
Swain, Ezra Tucker and James Hussey. James | through the “ge’s.” 
was the one who had made the signal to us, for, _ The lake is much more quiet and beautiful 
Ezra and William were quite used up. Ezra | than its name, and has been celebrated in the 
would have dropped in another ten minutes, | following lines by a village poet of Webster : 
Every other wave washed over his face, and he No Franklin pond nor Hampshire bog 
made no effort to rise above it, only kept his Vo 
mouth shut. Achaubunagungamaugg. 

“We dragged them aboard and started for ® & 

1ome. It was a good deal more of a job to get 

back than it was to get out there, but bo a THEY WERE ALL FOREIGNERS. 
to the wharf in about an hour and a half from M: Herlihy had been only six months in the 
the time we picked them up. They had laid on United States, but he was quick to resent 
the floor of the standing-room all the way in, too | any remarks about foreigners, when the remarks 
far gone to talk. However, they got up as we | were made in his hearing. At a political meeting 





came in, and seemed more or less themselves. 
Of course people knew what Gummidge had gone 
for by that time, and they’d seen by their glasses 
that we’d picked up somebody, so there was a 


to which he was carried by some enthusiastic 
friends his ire found vent in speech. 

One of the orators of the evening referred to 
the foreign population in what Mr. Herlihy 








crowd to meet us, and I suppose they suspected | regarded as a slighting tone. He sprang to his 
the folks we had picked up might be the Swains. | feet, and eluded the clutches of his friends. 
“When we drew in nobody said anything on| “Oi know the histhry of this counthry!” he 
either side, and I noticed that white look that | roared, drowning the speaker and drawing all 
goes with giving or expecting bad news on the | eyes to himself. “Oi know it well—none betther ! 
people’s faces. We made the sloop, fast to | Who doog the canals but the furrin poppylation ? 
the pier and got out, helping the wet fellows we | Who builds the railroads but the furrin poppyla- 
had rescued, who were all pretty weak. | tion? Who wurrks the moines an’ the farrms 
“A little brother of the Swains was among the | an’ the ile-wells an’ the throlley-carrs but the 
crowd, and he presently said, ‘Where’s Ephraim 2’ | furrin poppylation? An’ if you come down to 





Mr. Gummidge turned right round and shouted | the very shtarrt, who was it dishcoovered this 
out, ‘Do you mean to say there were four of you ?” counthry but the furrin poppylation ?’’ 


WHY STAMME WHEN YOU CAN 
BE CURED? 
Thirty Years’ Experience. Consultation Free. Call 
or write for Prospectus and Testimonials. 
PROF. GRADY, Principal, BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST., 
Removed from 41 to 127 Tremont Street, Boston. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


A little booklet, “How to make 
stereoscopic views with a single 
lens camera.” Gives full in- 
® structions. Sent free. Address, 


J. W. WORCESTER, - - BANGOR, MAINE, 











MY SITUATION 


With North American Importation Co. was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.—Miss E. F. Anderson, Melrose, Mass. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 


WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 


The $. A. SMITH CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


(TRADE-MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 

Endorsed by Eminent Phy- | 
sicians as the Most Scientific | 
, and Practical Waist or Corset. 

Our illustrated Manual sent free 
on qpetcatien to M. EK. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 














California-Oregon Excursions 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through | 
first-class Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to | 
points in California and Oregon daily. Person- | 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San | 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues- | 
days and Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of your 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. E. Brittain, 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, | 








461 Broadway, New York City. | 


CSave! 


Moseley’s 
ic Invalid Chair 
savesall joltand 
ar because, the 
yicycle wheels 
have pneumatic 
res. It saves 
strength in pro- 
pelling because 
there are ball 
bearings every- 
where. Steers 
smoothly,easily. 


Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indorsed by the most 
prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 


JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Che Hew 
Companion 


— 


e7 1 /HIS Sewing Machine is 
»: a household treasure in every 
State and Territory from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Thor- 
oughly up to date in Lguipment, 
Manufacture and Durability, we 
can confidently offer the New Com- 
panion to our subscribers upon a 
trial period of 30days. If the Sew- 
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ing Machine is not satisfactory at 
the end of this time it may be re- 
turned to us at our expense and the 
full amount of the purchase money 
will be immediately refunded. 


Thousands of Machines have been 
sold through the recommendations 
of those who have given them a 
thorough test. Would you know 
more about this Sewing Machine ? 
If so, send us your name-and ad- 
dress upon a postal and the return 
mail will bring to you the infor- 
mation desired. 


We Offer Three Styles: 
1. 5 Drawers, Box Top, $19.00. 
2.7 ai Drop Cabinet, 21.75. 
3. Parlor Cabinet, 24.75. 
At these prices we will deliver a New 
Companion at any freight office in New 
England, all transportation charges paid. 
Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














aweek. Send for a copy. 


Chicago or St. Louis and Colorado. 


To Colorado 
and Back 


E will sell tickets at less than half fare this summer, to enable 
people of moderate means to visit Colorado. On frequent days 
the price for round trip tickets to Colorado will be $25 from 
Chicago, $21 from St. Louis. Eastern Railroad agents will sell through 
tickets. Colorado is not a country of high prices. Our handbook tells all 
about the hotels, boarding houses and ranches, their prices, rates for livery, the fishing 
and hunting, charges for guides, etc. You can get excellent accommodations for $8 to $10 
No charge, and with the book I will enclose a circular telling 
about the railroad ticket rates and our fast “‘one night on the road” trains between 


There is no place in the world like Colorado for beauty of mountain scenery and per- 
fection of climate—it is ideal. I have never known anyone to return from Colorado 
disappointed. Where could you find a more delightful place to spend your vacation? 


Burlinoto 


Route 
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P, S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO 
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GROCERIES, ETC. 
























DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


English Wood Oil 
Polish 


IS AN UNRIVALED POLISH FOR 


Kitchen Floors, Hardwood Floors, 
Wainscoting, Furniture 


And Woodwork Generally. Apply with a Brush or Cloth and Rub Dry. 


Prices: 


DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Mirs., 111 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 per Gallon. 
60c. per Half Gallon. 
35c. per Quart. 


Send 3 cents in Stamps 
for Sample. Agents Wanted 
in Every Town. 











Speaking of Vanilla: 


Many articles of food, otherwise wholesome, are A 
made injurious, poisonous, by the Flavoring { : 
Extracts used in them, for probably nine-tenths 
of the so-called “extracts” are not made from a 


. ) 4 x Ea . 
fruits, but are compounds of chemicals, cheap . | re Se ee 
alcohol and water. j AN l LLA| eS 

This is particularly true of Vanilla, the high hee 
rs = > 





cost of Vanilla Beans prompting unscrupulous ’ 
manufacturers to place upon the market all sorts gw 
of compounds under this name— many of which # 


contain no vanilla at all 


Baker’s 
Vanilla 


is made direct from the finest Mexican Vanilla Beans 
by our own special process, by which we secure 
the Vanilla Extract in all of its native purity and 
strength, and we give it to you as we get it—P 

Next time you need Vanilla or Lemon, Orange, 
Almond, Coffee, Chocolate, Rose, insist on 


BAKER’S—the PURE kind. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 





Sold by all the best Grocers. Always in full 
measure bottles — no paneled sides. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLEs. 


BLUE | 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are : 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 


; 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. | 























Picnic and Camping Parties ! 
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& Company’s |= 
Fine Biscuit. 


FIFTY —~ 25222, 
PACKAGE e 
VARIETIES TO *” 
CHOOSE 
FROM. 











Always Ready! 


MINUTE 


Tapioca, 
Gelatine on 


i Coffee. 


So was the Minute Man. So is our thrilling 
story of the Battles of Lexington and Concord, a 
handsome Book containing aiso a luxurious lot of 
Recipes for Delicious Desserts. Both parts of Book 
are rich with Color-Plates and Engravings. Book 
and three Packages (enough to make a pint 
of each of the above) Minute Dainties a// for 
10 Cents in Coin or Stamps. Address Dept. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


ORANGE, MASS. 








THE MINUTE MAN. 











Gifts. 


You can get the well-known “‘D & M”’ 
Baseball Goods, Boxing-Gloves, Foot- 
balls, etc., FREE, in exchange for 
coupons saved from cans of 


UNION 
Club Coffee. 


You have to use somebody’s coffee ; why not 
use Union Club, and have the best coffee that 
ows and get a present besides ? Mail coupons 
irect to us; premiums are sent at once, all 
charges prepaid. 


SPECIAL 





Ask your grocer for Union Club Coffee to-day. 
Send for List of Premiums. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS @& CO., Hartford, Ct. 
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Decorated Cheese Dish. 


This household article consists of a tray 9 inches long, with an 
oblong cover 7 inches long and 5% inches wide. As a holder 
for cheese nothing 
better could be de- 
sired. The top of 
the cover is perfo- 
rated to admit the 
proper degree of 
ventilation. It is 
imported from Ger- 
many, and hand- 
somely decorated. 





The Cheese Dish given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra. Price 90 cents. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Berry or Ice-Cream Set. 


The Set consists of 1 Bowl and 6 Saucers. Each piece is of Carlsbad 
china with colored floral decorations and gold edges. Chinaware of this 
quality is sold in our leading cities at a price much higher than that offered 
by us. Diameter of Bowl 9% inches; Saucers 5% inches. This Set will be 
found very convenient, as it can be used for salads, fruits or ice-cream. 


The Bowl and six Saucers given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 30 cents extra. Price $1.25. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 
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